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ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF EMPIRE—CHRISTMAS 


“There's a Legion that never was ‘listed, \e preach in advance of the Army, The 
That carries no colours nor crest, 


But, split in a thousand detachments, With never a gunboat to help us 


We skirmish ahead of the Church, 


MEMORIE 


n a health (we 
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2 must drink it in whispers) 


To our wholly unauthorised horde 


To the line of our dusty foreloopers, 


Is breaking the road for the rest When we're scuppered and left in the lurch. The Gentlemen Rovers abroad. 
Our fathers they left us their blessing But we know as the cartridges finish ay 
They taught us, and groomed us, and crammed ; And we're filed on our last little shelves f 


But we've shaken the Clubs and the Messes That the Legion that never was ‘listed 
To go and find out and be damned. . . . Will send us as good as oursely 


From * 


‘The Lost Legion,” by Rudyard Kipling. By kind permission of the author and of Messrs 
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a health to ou 


rsely ere we scatter, 


the steamer won't wait for the tra 


. Methuen & Co 


And the Legion that never was ‘listed 
Goes back into quarters again. 


., the publishers 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. By George Belcher. 
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“By the by, old chap, have you got such a thing as a beastly sixpence about you?” 
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MR. CLAUD SYKES 


Of West Ella near Hull, whose marriage to Miss 
Evelyn Alexander, eldest daughter of Mr. and Lady 
Emily Alexander, will shortly take place 


Lord Glenesk. 


HE death of Lord Glenesk in 

his seventy-eighth year is 

a big loss to ‘the world in 

general and the newspaper 
world in particular. Lord Glenesk 
was principal Proprietor of “The 
Morning Post” and was created a 
baron in 1895, taking his title froin 
Glenesk in Midlothian ; he was 
made a knight in 1880, when he 
became Sir Algernon Borthwick, 
and a baronet in 1887. He was 
born on December 27, 1830, the son 
of Peter Borthwick, M.P. for Eve- 
sham, and was educated at King’s 
College School, becoming later a 
fellow of King's College, London. 
On completing his education Lord 
Glenesk as young Mr. Borthwick 
entered the profession of journalism, 
becoming when barely twenty Paris 
correspondent of “The Morning 
Post,” with the management of 
which his father had some time 
previously been entrusted by Mr. 
Crompton, the proprietor of the 
paper. Though one of the youngest 
correspondents ever charged with 
duties of such importance he acted 
in that capacity with conspicuous 
success between 1850 and 1852, his 
connections and his own personal 
qualities making him welcome in 
the most distinguished circles in 
Paris, 

ie 
A Sad Old Age. 


[2 the reminiscences which Lord 

Glenesk was writing shortly 
before his death he has given a 
most interesting account “of the 
thrilling scenes of which in De- 
cember, 1851, he was an eye-witness 
in the streets of the French capital, 
alter the Emperor Louis Napoleon's 
coup détat. In the later years of 


and a nurse, 
a special menu for her four-legged pet. 
extravagance a Paris newspaper suggests that in all probability the 
animal would prefer his liberty and a mile of clear road 


his life Lord Glenesk had his share of 
sorrow. His wife died some ten years ago 
and in 1905 his son, the Hon. Oliver 
Borthwick, who had been for some time 


in control of “ The Morning Post,” also 
died. 


ra 


Gaining Experience. 
Lat week we were treated to the sight 
of Miss Mary Moore giving evidence 
in areal court of law during the day and 
at night taking up her stand in a stage 
witness-box and going through a pro- 
cess of examination and cross-examina- 
tion, which must vividly recall her actual 
experiences in King’s Bench Court 2 of the 
day. “Lady Epping” has been giving 
her evidence with Sir Charles Wyndham 
over some disputed items in an account 
for the redecoration of the Criterion 
Theatre, where she makes such a success- 
ful witness in Lady Epping’s Lawsuit, 
produced a few weeks back. 


te 
How Easy when you Know it. 


Ithough the recent accident at the 
Middlesex Music Hall has a side 


tragic enough, yet a curiously humorous 
turn was given to the formal inquiry when 


BARONESS DE FOUGUIERES 
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Probably no woman in the world spends so much money on her pet 
dog as does the Baroness de Fouguieres, the owner of 
French poodle which has a private room at a hotel, a bath, a tutor, 
In addition to this the baroness's chef daily prepares 
Commenting on the baroness's 


a fashionable 


Gabell 
MISS EVELYN ALEXANDER 


daughter of Mr. and Lady Emily Alexander, 
Marriage to Mr. Claud Sykes is announced to 
take place very soon 


Mr. Graydon, the proprietor of the 
hall, in an interview stated that 
the so-called glass balls used by 


music-hall artists in the ‘‘ William 


Tell” act are nothing more than 
small balls of resin which can be 
easily broken by vibration. These 


balls are usually suspended two or 
three inches above a man’s head 
and also hung some three inches 
from the obiect fired at—a sheet olf 
steel. This when struck by the 
bullet gives off. vibrations which 
cause the resin balls to fly into frag- 
ments. ‘This is an interesting peep 
behind the scenes and somewhat 
discounts the remarkable perform- 
ances of the score or so of “world’s 
crack shots” who are doing big 
business in the different variety houses 
throughout the United Kingdom. 
i & Bod 

Don’t Kick a Man, etc. 
‘Lhe poor INaiser 1s again suffering 

by the unnecessary publication 
of a supposed interview with an 
American journalist. ‘Truly a mon- 
arch’s life is not all roses. Any 
mistake he makes is seized upon by 
an opposing political party and 
held up in the fierce light of pub- 
licity. Probably the well-organised 
and wealthy Socialistic party in the 
Fatherland could tell us more about 
the matter if it,chose, but it will 
not. The Kaiser may have thrown 
a match or two dangerously near 
the gunpowder of international 
relations, but he has after all shown 
Germany an example of the highest 
moral probity, energy, and devotion 
to duty. He may have exceeded his 
duty occasionally, but no one can 
deny that he has done it always. 
He is no shirker or empty vapourer 
like many who run with the fashion 
and decry him. 
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In Town Out. 


Dress in the Hunting Field. 
It is curious to note the subtle 
changes that creep into women’s 


hunting attire each season.. Our 
traditions of riding dress are now 


quite disregarded in “the Row, and we 
have come to be surprised at no 
eccentricity of costume to be seen 
there; but they are strictly observed 
in the hunting field, therefore the 
little. changes are never ostentatious. 
There are now so many masters who 
have straight-riding wives that they 
set the fashions for hunting and adopt 
the small..differences which break the 
monotony of the costume de rigueur. 
Lady Lonsdale, the wife of the master 
of the Cottesmore, has always had a 
keen eye for neat dress in the saddle. 
It was she who designed the dark 
grey mixture with pastel- blue facings 
worn by the ladies of the Quorn when 
Lord Lonsdale was master of that 
hunt. Lady Mildred Cooke, wife of 
Sir William Cooke, who "succeeds 
Sir Hugo Fitzherbert as master of one 
of the Yorkshire packs, is not only an 
excellent sportswoman but an invalu- 
able whip. Viscountess Helmsley, 
whose husband is one of the joint 
masters of the Craven, is as bold a 
rider as her mother, Lady Warwick, 
and always dresses for hunting accord- 
ing to British traditions. Lady War- 
wick once wore a “pink” riding coat 
for a season, but it was not voted a 
success. ‘This idea was first exploited 
by the widowed Lady Cardigan, but 
found no favour. 


Legal Gruatty, 
he law is an ass, someone has said. 

It is also a farce, and a tragic 

one at that. Yet 
another servant girl 
has been sentenced 
to death, and yet 
another judge con- 
demned the woman 
with the usual re- 
commendation to 
mercy. But why, 
we ask, in a Civi- 
lised country is such 
a travesty of justice 
allowed?  Infanti- 
cide has not been 
punishable with 
death for the last 
fifty years, and if 
this form of crime 
is punishable at all 
why should the 
mother be the only 
one to suffer?’ 
Surely in these 
cases the man and 
not the woman 
ought to stand in 
the dock, or at least 
should be made to 


stand by her side 
and share her 
penalty. This is, 


in fact, one of those 
legal reforms upon 
which it would be 
difficult to find two 
opinions, and which 


might be easily 
achieved with a 


minimum of fric- 
tion, 


Esme Collings 


MISS MARJORIE GUINNESS 


Daughter of the late Mr. Claude Guinness and niece of 

Lord lveagh, whose engagement to Major the Hon. ‘‘Alec”’ 

Russell of the Grenadier Guards, brother of the present 

Lord Ampthill, has just been announced.. Miss Guinness 

was one of the most beautiful débutantes of the last Dublin 
season 


MAJOR EDWARDS (IN LIGHT COAT) 


Who has now recovered from his recent motor accident, with Mr. Malone and a friend in the paddock at Hurst Park 
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Dinners in Downing Street. 
WV batever pleasure London will 
feel when the present Govern- 
ment goes out of power there is no 
doubt whatever that society will miss 
Mrs. Asquith’s dinner parties in Down- 
ing Street more than it will care to 
say. Indeed, they are quite the most 
amusing known in London for years, 
and the hostess presides over these 
functions with so much animation 
that an invitation to them has become 
the most-sought-after thing in society, 


A Remarkable Personality. 
(Captain W. G. Windham, who is 
one of the competitors for the 
“Daily Mail” prize of £500 offered 
to the plucky aeronaut who first per- 
forms the feat of flying across the 
Channel, is as interesting a person- 
ality as one could find in a day’s 
march, having had a career full of 
incident. He is among the most 
yalued servants of that select service 
which still retains the significance 
that it had in the middle ages, the 
members of which are known by the 
fine old title of “ King’s messenger.” 
He has won laurels in many depart- 
ments, both on land and sea, holding 
the Victoria Cross for bravery on 
the battlefield and the Royal Humane 
Society’s bronze medal for having 
saved the life of the son of the Ameri- 
can ambassador in the Bosphorus at 
Constantinople. Captain Windham 
is an enthusiastic and fearless aero- 
naut and a firm believer in what will 
in all probability be the great marvel 
of the future—human flight. He was 
the founder of the Aeroplane Club. 


Irish Rumours. 
Ie that 
dangerous 
little bird that flies, 
and alas! often lies, 
around, is busy 
with a very import- 
ant position in Ire- 
land. Itissaid that 
the present holder, 
never a strong 
man, is not unwill- 
ing to resign,a posi- 
tion which requires 


much energy and 
wealth, and it is 
said that an ex- 


tremely rich  self- 
made peer from the 
north of Ireland 
and a staunch and 
systematic suppor- 
ter of the Govern- 
ment is more than 
hoping to fill his 
shoes. Honours 
have fallen thick 
and fast upon this 
peer in question ; 
such is the power 
of work and success. 
There is no doubt 
that his reign 
would be an ex- 
tremely popular 
one among the 
poorer classes in 
Ireland. 
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FROM A WESTERN STAGE TO AN EASTERN THRONE. 
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THE RANEE OF KAPURTHALA 


Lallie Charles 


The beautiful wife of the Maharajah of Kapurthala, who before her marriage was Senorita Delgado of Malaga, a celebrated Spanish dancer, famous alike 
for her personal charm as well as her clever dancing. Her marriage to the maharajah was celebrated with much magnificence in the early months of this year 
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Some Marriages of Mayfair. 
Last Wednesday was a veritable day of 
marriages. ‘There were four notable 
weddings, the brides and _ bridegrooms 
being the Rev. J. C. Herschel, son of Sir 
William Herschel, Bart., and Miss Catha- 
rine Browell, who were married at Brack- 
nell, Berks; Lieutenant the Hon. Arthur 
Stopford of the Royal Navy and Miss 
Mary Augusta Grace Chester-Master, at 
Thornbury, Gloucestershire ; Mr. Fitz- 
gerald Hooper Wilkinson, second son of 
Bishop Wilkinson, and Miss Rosamund 
Frances Hope; and Mr. H. Schinider 
Crofton and Miss Mary Moncrieff, who 
were married at the church of Our Lady 
of Victories. En passant it is interesting 
to note that the middle day of the week 
seems a favourite one for young benedicts 
to seal their fates, and, on the other hand, 
of course, Friday is a veritable black day 
for such- ceremonies. Noticeable, too, is 
the lack of weddings through May, 
avowedly an unlucky month. 


On Pretty Toys. 
rthur Rackham, the well-known illus- 
trator of children’s fairy books, is 
making a big plea for prettier toys for 
children. He stoutly decries the advent 
of the gollywog and such-like mysterious 
beings in the realms of the nursery and is 
a strong advocate of the ‘ pretty-pretty ’ 
doll moulded for preference on the cherubic 
features of his own bonny child. So far 
so good, but another enterprising artist 
retaliates with a pictorial argument to the 


effect that ‘‘ with a faiher like this——,” 
a “mother like this——,” a “‘ nurse like 
this ,’ and ‘fa doctor like this——,” 


each line being followed by a sketch of 
some member of the human “species whose 
strong point is certainly not beauty, “is 
it surprising under these circumstances, 2B 
pertinently asks the cartoonist, “ that the 
child prelers the ugly eollywoge to the 
simpering flaxen-haired doll toy?” 


own and 


A Severe Judge. 

The death of Sir Ralph Littler recalls 
the brilliant career of this noted 

figure on the Bench. He was a distin- 

euished lawyer and earned much fame 

at the parliamentary Bar, where he was a 


THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE 


Leaving after the opening ceremony at the 

presentation of medals and prizes at the Royal 

School for Naval and Marine Officers’ Daughters 
at St. Margaret’s House, Twickenham 


the son of the Rev 
Robert Littler and was educated at 
University College, London. In 1857 he 
was called to the Bar, took silk in 1873, 
and was knighted in 1g02. The severity 
of his sentences as chairman of the 


leader. He was 
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Middlesex Quarter Sessions attracted 
public attention, and quite recently he 
instituted proceedings against certain 


newspapers for alleged libels upon him 
in his administration | of justice. Questions 
were also asked on this subject in the 
House of Commons, Answering his critics 
respecting his sentence of three years’ penal 
servitude on a young man for stealing 
apples, Sir Ralph Littler said that it was 
possible for everyone to make mistakes, 
but if ever he considered that he had 
made a mistake he rectified it at the next 
sessions, and at all times took care 
that no injustice was done. He also 
tempered justice with mercy in the case 
of first offences, and, indeed, it was only 
the hardened and habitual criminal who 
need have feared his severity. 


The ‘‘ Gladiator” Collision. 
“he end of the unfortunate cruiser, 
Gladiator, which was wrecked in 


collision with the liner, St. Paul, off the 
Isle of Wight in April last, is very near. 
For many “months the salving operations 
provided a free show to passengers on 


ocean-going liners in addition to the 
hordes of trippers on the excursion 
steamers, and the daily papers, too, 


were glad enough to make capital out 
of the incident. It will be remembered, 
too, that his Majesty paid a visit to the 
scene of operations some little time prior 
to the successful raising of this ill-fated 
vessel, and the Queen made a wonderful 
snapshot of the operation, which 1s pro- 
duced in her gift book. The Gladiator, 
which now lies in the Deep Dock at 
Portsmouth, is soon to be put up at 
auction and sold without reserve. The 
vessel must be removed at the owner's 
risk, but a generous Government is pre- 
pared to spend some £500 in making her 
watertight. Here is a chance for the 
enterprising showman or the seeker alter 
solitude indeed. 


a Lafayette 


LORD ELLESMERE’S SHOOTING PARTY AT WORSLEY HALL 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Top row—Captain Hubert Trevor, Viscount Brackley, C. P. Foley, Hon. Percy Thellusson, Hon. Francis Egerton, 


Lady Ellesmere, Hon. Wilfred Egerton, Hon. Thomas Egerton, Colonel George Kemp; second row—Hon. 
Ellesmere, Lady Bertha Egerton, Lady Mabel Egerton 
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Mrs. Francis Egerton, Lady Brackley, Earl of 
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A FAMOUS GLOUCESTERSHIRE PACK 
Lord Fitzhardinge’s Hounds. 


‘“'TIS A FINE HUNTING DAY"—SOME OF THE FIELD GOING TO COVERT SIDE 


MR. GORDON CANNING, OWNER OF A PRIVATE PACK OF HOUNDS SIR LIONEL DARELL TALKING TO MR. GRANVILLE LLOYD 
(ON LEFT), WITH SIR LIONEL DARELL (ON RIGHT) BAKER OF HARDWICKE COURT 


MISS LLOYD BAKER AND THE MARQUIS OYREND GILBERT, THE POPULAR HUNTSMAN OF THE PACK 


In glorious weather Lord Fitzhardinge’s hounds kept an appointment at Hardwicke Court recently. Those out riding or driving included Lord Fitz- 

hardinge and Miss Dancey from Berkeley Castle, Sir Lionel and the Misses Darell, Lady Darell (driving), Mr. Gordon Canning (M.F.H.), Miss Canning, 

Messrs. Granville, Henry, Michael, and the Misses Lloyd Baker, Colonel Timmis, Colonel Metford, Mr. Robert Tidswell, Mr. George Whitcombe, and Mr. 

R. A. Lister. After an excellent run lasting nearly an hour the hounds killed a fox at Whaddon. On the way back to Hardwicke another fox was found 

and eventually killed at Quedgeley Gorse. The Fitzhardinge have an uneven country of great beauty and variety situated on both sides of the Severn 
near Gloucester; part of it near Stroud is a stone-wall country resembling Derbyshire 
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HRISTMAS, like cricket, dates from 
recent days, and has been riveted 
on us by Dickens and by the 
domestic genius of a past century 

for the Victorian era—much bepraised 
and perhaps rather overrated—was an 
epoch of rank materialism. It grew fat 
and comfortable and developed ‘bad art, 
bad clothes, bad taste—and Christmas. 
But we are aconservative folk ; we respect 


tradition, and go in strong for bygone 
observances. 
it ca i 


Rovalty as usual shows the way, and 

nowhere is Christmas kept in more 
old-world style than at Sandringham. A 
day or so before the festival the Royal 
Family repair to their homes in Norfolk, 
and Christmas Eve will to them be 
crowded with both business and pleasure. 
Everyone on the estate receives a present, 
and his Majesty’s bullocks will furnish 
joints of meat for the poor of the district. 
And at Sandringham there are dinners and 
dances, great wood fires that blaze every- 
where, and walls and ceilings decorated 
with holly and mistletoe. 


King Edward 


like the simple life, 


and Queen Alexandra 
and theirs is 


above all things a family party. This 
includes Princess Victoria, the Princess 
Royal, and the Duke of Fife, and _ per- 


haps one or two intimate friends such 
as Lord Howe and M. de _ Soveral, 
the Portuguese Minister. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales and their children are, 
of course, at York Cottage. The King 
and Queen always command that they 
should be called at an early hour on 
Christmas morning, so the skirl of the 
pipes is heard at dawn as the royal piper 
parades the garden. Breakfast is a big 
affair on this occasion; all the party 
assemble in the dining hall, and by each 
plate and on the sideboard are piled 
_ heaps of presents, for everyone gets a gilt, 
and nobody either great or small is 
forgotten. 


ing Edward and Queen Alexandra are 
said to spend thousands of pounds 
upon their Christmas presents. Queen 
Alexandra often gives her photograph ina 
silver frame as a souvenir, and to her 
intimate friends she often sends books as a 
present or a bit of china or piece of old 
furniture. King Edward also gives many 
photographs, and to his men friends he 
sends such things as match or stamp 
boxes or cigar or cigarette cases; and ltis 
Majesty has a gracious custom of sending 
some pretty gift to any lady whom he 
has honoured by his presence at dinner, 
luncheon, or a country-house party. This 
is apt to take the form of a choice orna- 
ment or of a dainty box to hold bridge cards 
and markers. 


And presents are also presented to 

the royal hosts by their children 
and by the guests staying at Sandring- 
ham. But the choosing of these gifts is 
by no means an easy business, and the 
only chance is to hit upon something new 
and charming such as seems safe to appear 
at this season both in Paris and in Vienna. 
For instance, last year Consuelo Duchess 
of Manchester gave to his Majesty the King 
a set of dainty crystal butter dishes mounted 
in gold; the Duke of Alba presented a 
motor-car timepiece; and Lord Dudley’s 


oyal Clarist 


gilt took the form of a small, round-shaped 
match box, thin and flat as a watch, in 
pure white enamel, with on one side a 
wreath.of roses and on the other a wreath 
of shamrock. It opened by means of a 
mall knob made of a single sapphire. 


unctually at eleven o'clock the King 
‘and Queen and their party gather in 
the little church which has been decorated 
by, Princess Victoria, Miss’ Knollys, and 
any ladies who are staying at Sandring- 
ham. The hymns and anthem for the day 
are chosen by Queen Alexandra, and by 
the King’s wish the sermon never exceeds 
a limit of twenty minutes. After church 
comes the children’s dinner at one, a very 
English meal, with roast beef, roast turkey 
and goose, a sucking pig, and a noble 
plum pudding, blazing high and_holly- 
crowned, and carried into the room by 
two of the royal footmen in their scarlet 
liveries. Visits to stables and kennels 
and perhaps a motor spin occupy the rest 
of the afternoon. 


he royal Christmas dinner is a cheery 
feast marked by some old-world 
observances. On the bill of fare appear 


the time-honoured baron of beef, plum- 


pudding, and mince-pies, which latter are 

made from a recipe peculiar to Sandring- 
ham. By the way, this plum puddings 
means the use of a pair of very old silver 
saucepans that hold brandy sauce ancl 
which are kept hot by quaint little spirit 
lamps. And the other dishes include roast 
cygnet, caviar from the Czar, a boars 
head sent by the German Emperor, and a 
woodcock pie of vast proportions. Anent 
this pie there is an amusing story. It has 
been for years a favourite “dish with our 
Sovereign, but Lord Farquhar when 
master of the household suggested several 
improvements. He had been staying on 
the Continent, and when there had tasted 
a woodcock pie of supreme excellence. 
This result was arrived at by laying a 
beelsteak over as well as under the birds, 
and by the placing of the birds themselves 
with their breasts downwards. 


# 


[Dinner is served at 8.45 as is the rule 

at Sandringham. In the dining- 
room are many small tables, at one of 
which the King takes his place while the 
Queen seats herself at another, and one or 
two privileged guests are invited to these 
tables by their Majesties. Contrary to 
the custom at other great houses no ser- 
rants are at this moment visible, but as 
soon as the diners are seated the wide 
doors swing open and a long line of 
servants enter the dining-room. 


te 


hese retainers make an imposing sight 

in their splendid liveries. Their 
coats are, of course, in royal scarlet and 
are in shape rather like that of an old- 
fashioned officer's uniform, and the men 
wear no collars but have gold stocks; 
their get-up is completed by white satin 
breeches and white silk stockings. None 
of these servants are under 6 ft. in height, 
and one special footman—known as the 
sergeant footman --- stands behind the 
King’s chair, and to him all the dishes 
are brought, which he in turn hands to 
his Majesty. Queen Alexandra is served 
in a similar manner, and when dinner is 
over she “makes the moves” like an 
ordinary hostess. King Edward and his 
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Some Notes 
eee by tk. 


men guests remain for a short time longer 
in the dining-room 


he wines are all decanted, and the 
King himself drinks 1889 champagne 
and sometimes a glass of old Tokay. ‘The 
table cloth and dinner napkins are of the 
finest damask embroidered with the rose, 
shamrock, and thistle. A tablespoon and 
two forks (placed prongs downwards) are 
provided for each diner and one knife 
only, as the King has a belief that crossed 
knives may bring ill fortune. The dinner 
service in ordinary use is in white china 
with a small imperial crown and the 
garter. A finger bowl at dessert is sup- 
plied to no one but his Majesty the King. 
ueen Alexandra often plays bridge in 
>. the evening, but at her table the 
game is not played for money. Several 
tables of bridge are made up, but it is the 
invariable rule to stop playing as soon 
as the Queen retires to her apartments. 
Shilling points are usual at the King’s 
table; he plays ina room apart and, of 
course, selects the best players. Late 
hours prevail as Queen Alexandra seldom 
goes to bed before midnight and King 
Idward often stays in the smoking-room 
until after two a.m. 


% % tt 


ea is an important meal at Sandring- 

‘ham. It is served about six o'clock 
and includes solid viands such as eggs, 
cutlets, sandwiches of ham, foie gras, 
bacon, etc., and sometimes even hot soup; 
cockle soup was at one time in great 
favour with our royalties. And besides 
tea there is coffee, also liqueurs and 
whiskies and sodas. And Queen Alexan- 
dra—unlike some society hostesses—pours 
out tea with her own hands and presides 
at the table with a charming simplicity. 
Breakfast is an informal meal, and their 
Majesties never SpReas before Ble cns 


Nea to say that the house is fitted 

with every modern improvement. 
There is a post and telegraph office under 
ihe roof, and the station, farm, and rectory 
are each linked up to the mansion by 
telephone. A rather curious custom is that 
every guest should be weighed and the 
result recorded in a book, with—in the 
case of ladies—-a full description of their 
costumes. All the clecks are kept half- 
an-hour fast at Sandringham. 


ll the Royal Family are animal-lovers, 
and Christmas - day visits to the 
stables and kennels have become an 
institution. These usually take place 
after luncheon, then comes a walk in the 
grounds and gardens, and after this 
driving or motoring occupies the time 
until growing twilight makes a return 
home ‘imperative. By the way, Queen 
Alexandra has some charming gardens 
which she claims as her own special pro- 
perty. One of these consists of South 
African flowers only, which had been 
brought back and presented to her by 
some of her soldier friends at the end of 
the South African War. Another garden 
is of wild flowers only ; a third is devoted 
to violets, and in this plot are some roots 
of fine purple violets sent to the Queen 
by the late Czar of Russia. Violets and 
lilies of the valley are the favourite 
flowers of her Majesty the Queen. Chirist- 
mastide is kept in ideal manner at Sand- 
ringham. 
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COUNTRY GENTLE AND GENIAL 


Lafayette 
ERISTIC PORTRAIT OF HIS MA 
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MONTMORENCY JONES’S XMAS IN PARIS 


CERTAIN classic Easter in Paris 
is occasionally mentioned with 
bated breath in the De Mont- 
morency Jones circle. Mrs. De 

Montmorency Jones has still an uncom- 
fortable recollection of a famous night 
spent among the cafés of Montmartre, but 
her better half under the influence of a 
good post-prandial cigar has been known 
to boast of what he saw and did on that 
occasion. 

Results proved so satisfactory after 
balancing his accounts towards Christmas- 
time that Mr. De Montmorency Jones de- 
cided that he could take a brief holiday, 
and aftercarefully weighing the advantages 
and disadvantages of various English 
holiday resorts decided in favour of paying 
a second visit to the Gay City, and this 
time to go unhampered with feminine 
appendages, whom he considered had 
rather impeded his movements on the 
previous occasion. 

As the train glided out of Charing 
Cross he leant back in his seat in the 
first-class compartment glowing with a 
sense of freedom and _ self-complacency 
that augured well for the success of his 
trip. 

He congratulated himself on being 
alone, meaning thereby no disloyalty to 
the abandoned Mrs. De Montmorency 
Jones, who would be well looked after by 
one of her many unmarried nieces who 
had gone to keep her company over 
Christmas. 

The only two other occupants of the 
carriage were a man and a woman, whom 
with the unerring experience of a man of 
the world Mr. De Montmorency Jones 
immediately summed up as “classy.” For 
the first hour of the journey they were 
deeply immersed in their papers; they 
eventually threw them aside and began 
talking. 

Their conversation soon attracted 
Mr. Jones’s wandering attention, and he 
learnt that they were ardent balloonists 
and listened breathlessly to their aerial 
adventures. 

Fate ordained that he should find 
himself again in the same compartment 
with them at Boulogne, and doubtless 
stimulated by the breezes of the Channel 
and the realisation that he was a wanderer 
in a strange land, a feeling which is 
responsible for many promiscuous ac- 
quaintances abroad, he broke down his 
usual British reserve and joined them in 
conversation. 

He found them to be most delightful 
travelling companions and confided in 
them his name, local habitation, and 
standing. They in return told him their 
names with the easy nonchalance of those 
bearing aristocratic titles. 

Mr. Jones swelled with pride when he 
learnt their identity and dealt with satis- 
faction upon their titles on every possible 
opportunity. His cup of joy was full 
when as they drew near the Paris ter- 
minus Lady X. invited him to come and 
join them at déjeuner the following day 
at one o'clock at the Café de Paris. 

“We are expecting a very famous 
balloonist to join us,’ she added, ‘‘and 
if you are interested in aéronauts you will 
have plenty in common.” 

“Delighted, your ladyship; many 
thanks. I shall be honoured. Iam all for 
progress, and as I tell my wife we shall 
all get a chance of flying some day.” 


By A. Chance. 


The following morning Mr. Jones, 
resplendent in top hat and frock coat, 
the latter somewhat uncomfortably tight 
where the waist should have been, passed 
through the swing glass doors of the Café 
de Paris and found his friends of the 
previous evening awaiting him accom- 
panied by a very elongated Englishman 
with a prodigious drawl, who regarded 
De Montmorency Jones with a_ slight 
smile hovering round the corners of his 
mouth. 

The lunch was excellent and the 
champagne iced to perfection. Lord and 
Lady X. exerted their utmost to interest 
and amuse their guest and the long 
Englishman diligently filled his glass. 
The conversation eventually turned on 
the attractions of Paris at Christmas. 
The long one averred that it had no 
more to offer than London; every place 
was pretty much the same and most 
people were bores. In fact, terrestrial 
joys were exhausted; one had to go 
to the upper world for new sensations 
now. 

Everyone had different and opposing 
views, and Mr. De Montmorency Jones 
contributed his with a degree of eloquence 
which fascinated and astonished even 
himself. 

Then someone, the long one pro- 
bably, suggested a little balloon run 
for the afternoon, and the proposal was 
carried unanimously. Jn a_ surprisingly 
short time they arrived at the spot where 
a balloon was waiting for them; it was 
almost as simple as calling an autotaxi, 
the long one pointed out. 

They all stepped into the basket, and 
preparations were made to cast loose the 
balloon; suddenly the long one frowned 
with disapproval at De Montmorency 
Jones. 

“Afraid you are too heavy,” he said 
with brutal directness. De Montmorency 
Jones blushed with a stout man’s sensi- 
tiveness at this pointed remark. 

“What am I to do?” he said plain- 
tively. “ I can’t make myself any 
smaller.” ; 

Lady X with feminine tact suggested 
that perhaps he could diminish his weight 
by getting rid of some superfluities. De 


Montmorency Jones showed with despair. 


the only two articles which were detach- 
able from himself, a stout pigskin cigar 
case and a letter case, which was well 
lined with French notes and crisp English 
bank notes. 

The long one promptly appropriated 
them, explaining as he buttoned them 
up in his own breast pocket that 
every little helped and that it would 
divide the weight. Further argument 
was cut short by the balloon rising slowly 
upwards ; a breeze caught it and it swung 
away northwards, sailing magnificently 
over Paris, which it soon left behind in its 
wake. 

*T suppose we shall be back in time for 
dinner?” hazarded Mr. Jones, feeling 
slightly nervous as the earth rushed past 
beneath them. 

“Rather!’’ said Lady X. cheerfully. 
“Why, 1 have only brought this with 
me,’ holding up a minute gold case 
containing a modern woman’s complete 
outfit. 

The long one said nothing, but his 
smile gave Mr. Jones an odd feeling of 
uneasiness. 
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A silence fell upon the party. The 
balloon sank nearer the earth and 
brushed over the roof of a casino or 
music-hall where a band was playing a 
cake walk; the cheerful strains made Mr. 
Jones feel a trifle homesick. 

On, on they went till to Mr. Jones’s 
horrified surprise he saw a long line of 
breakers a few miles distant. ‘* What is 
that?” he gasped. 

“The Channel, of course,” replied the 
long one cheerfully. “Are you a good 
sailor?” 

“But we are not going on it?” cried 
Mr. Jones in despair. 

“On it, over it, or in it,” replied the 
long one with an evil grin. “ What does 
a preposition matter when the result is 
the same?” 

“T refuse to go,” exclaimed Mr. Jones 
turning to his two other companions, 
who had somehow mysteriously dis- 
appeared. 

“They can’t have left the room,” re- 
flected Mr. Jones, and then his head 
whirled at being capable of talking such 
nonsense; the air journey must have 
gone to his head. Nearer, nearer drew 
the line of breakers; now they were over 
them. He heard the waters roaring and 
singing beneath; suddenly to his horror 
he realised the balloon was beginning to 
rapidly descend. He shrieked to the long 
one, who shook his head nonchalantly and 
inquired if he could swim. Down, down 
they went, nearer and nearer he felt the 
spray in his face; the water was rising, a 
wave broke over his face and—— 

Mr. Jones woke up suddenly to find 
a waiter peering into his face while 
another was busy sprinkling water over 
his face regardless of his cravat. “ Ga va 
mieux, m’sieur?” 

“What the devil do you mean?” 
exclaimed Mr. De Montmorency Jones 
struggling to his feet. : 

“M’sieur was unwell. The gentleman 

and lady told me to take care of him.” 
_ “Tm all right,” replied Mr. De Mont- 
morency Jones somewhat sheepishly, 
taking his hat from the smiling waiter. 
He put his hand in his pocket for a 
gratuity. No change! © He put his hand 
in his breast pocket for his pocket book. 
No pocket book ! 

Mr. De Montmorency Jones has decided 
not to try a third visit to Paris. A.C 


” 
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Feminine Pluck. 
A stirring story is related of that in- 

trepid and original lady, Lady 
Constance Stewart - Richardson, who 
before her marriage was Lady Constance 
Mackenzie. While shooting in Africa 
some time ago one of her companions 
was sprung upon and knocked down by a 
lion, which seized his arm. ‘The victim 
was an enormously powerful man, and he 
collared the lion and pulled it over, 
setting frightfully mauled in the process. 
Lady Constance, who was near at hand, 
rushed up to the struggling pair, who 
were rolling over and over, and putting 
her rifle to the lion’s head shot him 
dead and saved the life of the man, who 
although suffering from twenty - seven 
severe bites eventually recovered. It is 


‘such incidents as these which do more to 
‘further the cause of women’s rights than 


any amount of shrieking and raving at 
street corners. ; 
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THE DANCING CRAZE—A PARISIAN EXPONENT. 


Reutlinger 


MDLLE, RITA HARRY 


A charming Parisian actress who is the latest exponent of the classical and Spanish dance and who is already looked upon as a dangerous rival to 
‘‘La Belle Otero” 
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TRICAS ON THE BILLIARD TABLE 


By Gordon Meggy. 
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Fig. |._Potting three balls in three pockets with one stroke and making each ball run the gauntlet of a pair of wine glasses is no easy matter 


F tricks on the billiard table the 
name is legion, and they may 
be divided into three distinct 
classes, viz., tricks that are purely 

a matter of skill, tricks that are simply 
word catches or practical jokes, and 
tricks “for effect ’—that is to say, which 
do not require any special skill but are 
pretty to look at. 


ne of the most attractive of the latter 

class is performed: with the aid of 
half-a-dozen wine 
glasses which are 
placed upon the 
table as shown in 
Figs 1, The red 
ball is placed just 
beliind the centre 
' spot of the baullk 
line, the white 
ball. is placed 
touching the red 
ball and _ just 
behind it in a line 

with the centre of ‘ 
the further shoul- 
der of the right- 
hand middle 
pocket. The cue 
ball is placed near 
the left bottom 
pocket in position 
fora “jenny ” into 
the top right 
pocket off the 
white ball. The 
effect of the shot 
is for the cue ball 
to travel into the 


balls in a line with the shoulder of the 
middle pocket as stated instead of with 
the pocket itself, as will be found in 
practice. 

very effective cannon can be made 

with all the balls in motion by 
placing the red and white balls touching 
each other and touching the cushion as 
shown in Fig. 3. Putting right-hand side 
on the cue ball and striking the object 
white quarter ball on the right-hand side 
the red ball is kissed straight up the table 


and the cue ball travels on to the top 
left-hand cushion, thence to the top 
cushion, and thence to meet the red ball 
which has been kissed up the table 
towards the right-hand top pocket. 


3 te te 


(@}: tricks of skill perhaps the best.is an” 
eight shot illustrated in Fig. 5. 

The red ball is tight against the shoulder 
of a corner pocket, the white ball is 6 
or 8 in. down the table against te side 
cushion, and the cue ball is about 3 in. 
behind the red 

parallel with the 

side cushion. A 

kiss shot on to 

the red is played, 

hitting the object 

ball very high and 

with as much 

pocket side as can 

be imparted to it. 

The effect of the 

_ shot, is. that the 
cue ball travels in 


three different 
directions. It 
strikes . the red, 
travels back to 


cannon. with the 
white, and tre- 
bounds from it to 
the shoulder, 
where the side 
takes it into the 
pocket. Mean- 
while. the red ball 
is kissed into 
: the pocket at the 
outset, so that an 


top right pocket Fig. 2._The feat on the point of accomplishment. N.B.—Never let your wife see you practising this with ei g ht .shot is 
throu g h the the best wine glasses or a nervous breakdown is sure to result accomplished. 
further pair ~ of A a = 


wine glasses, while the white ball re- 
bounds from the red through the lower 
pair of wine glasses into the bottom right 
pocket, and the red ball is kissed from the 
white through the middle pair of glasses 
into the right middle pocket. It is as well 
to practise this trick with corks instead of 
wine glasses before performing it. It took 
about a week to clear the table of broken 
glass after the first effort I made. It is 
essential also to place the red and white 


to the top right-hand pocket while the 
cue ball travels round the table and meets 
it there while still in motion. A very 
similar cannon can be played with the red 
and white balls in the same position—that 
is to say, the red ball just behind baullc 
line against the cushion and the white ball 
behind it—by placing the cue ball a few 
inches behind the white and also against 
the cushion. Playing with right-hand 
side the object ball is struck quarter ball, 
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A very effective cannon into a hat may 

_be made by placing the red ball in 
the hat about 18 in. from one of. the end 
cushions and about 2 [t. from the side 
cushion,- The. white ball is then. placed 


tight against the end cushion 6 in. from 


the pocket and the cue ball 4 in. away 
from it but nearer the side cushion. The 
position of the balls and hat will be seen 
in Fig. 6. Now strike smartly down on 
to the object ball, keeping the butt of the 
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Fig. 4.—The accomplishment of shot illustrated in Fig. 3. The red and white Fig. 5.—An eight shot. Making the cue ball travel in three different 
balls are seen meeting in the top corner % directions 


Fig. 6.—Cannoning into the hat. By striking down on to the object ball, Fig. 7.—A similar shot to that shown in Fig. 6 and one that sometimes 
which touches the cushion, the cue ball jumps high into the air and cannons occurs in a game. The cue ball jumps from the red over the shoulder of 
’with the red ball which has been placed in the hat the pocket to make the losing hazard 
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cue slightly raised. The cue ball kisses 
from the object white and jumps into the 
hat. With quite a little practice the ball 
may be made to jump a considerable 
height, and it is more effective to use a 
top hat—provided you can borrow some- 
body else’s. 
Anether very 

good stroke 
of a similar kind, 
and one which | 
have actually had 
left and brought 
off in the course 
of a game, is when 
the balls are in 
the position shown 
in Fig.7. Thered 
ballis a few inches 
below the middle 
pocket in such a 
position that it is 
impossible to pot 
it there or to get 
in off it into that 
pocket in the 
ordinary way. By 
striking down on 
to the cue ball, as 
in the previous 
trick, it leaves the 
table after striking 
the red and jumps 
over the shoulder 
of the cushion into 
the middle pocket. 


Vey good fun 
may be had 
by fraying the edges of the end of a wax 
match and placing it on the table in an 
upright position by using the frayed edges 
asa base. Three billiard balls are then 
placed round the match so that all the 
balls touch and the match stands upright 
in the small space in the centre of them. 
The best position for the match is on the 
pyramid spot. A fourth ball is then played 
from baulk, the object being to knock the 
match down. It is impossible to do this 
except by playing a run-through shot on 
to any corner of 
the triangle — of 
balls, so that if 
the balls are so 
set up that no 
corner is exactly 
opposite to the 
D youmay go on 
trying all’ night 
without ever 
knocking the 
match down. 


Or of the most 
amusing ~ 
“catch” tricks is 
that illustrated in 
Figs.8andg. The 
problem is to pot 
each of the three 


balls in three 
different pockets 
in one stroke 
without playing 


directly on to an 
object ball. Un- 
less this last con- 
dition is made the 
trick illustrated in 
Fig. 1isanobvious 
solution. To do 
the trick by a shot 
off the cushion, 


place a ball on the edge of each of two 
bottom pockets and put a couple of cues 
on the table so that the butt of each 
rests against one of these balls as in 
Fig. 8. Send the third ball smartly up 


the table so that it rebounds from the top 


Fig. 8.—To pot three balls in three different pockets in one stroke without playing on to a ball direct. 


This is done with the aid of a couple of cues 


cushion and comes down the table again. 
When it strikes the cues the two balls 
are knocked into the pockets and_ the 
cue ball jumps over the edge of the 
table into the pocket of your coat, which 
is held open to receive it as in Fig. g. 
Lovejoy told me one day that he once 
did this trick, quite forgetting until he had 
struck the cue ball up the table, that he was 
Wearing a morning coat in which there 
was no pocket. However, he made his 
trouser pocket serve the same purpose. 


Fig. 9.—and the pocket of your coat, which is held open to receive the cue ball when it strikes the cues 
and jumps off the table 
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iS ON THE BILLIARD TABLE—cont. 


here is another old catch which is 
known to almost everybody but 

may sometimes be brought off and never 
fails to cause amusement. ‘The red ball is 
placed on spot. The cue is stood resting 


- against the table at the bottom, and the 


victim is chal- 
lenged to walk 


three times round 
the table, keeping 
his eye on the red 
ball, pick up the 
cue, and hit the red 
with the cue ball, 
which is placed on 
the centre spot of 
the D. The whole 
point of the trick, 
he must be told, 
is to make the 
stroke quickly and 
without any long 
pause to take aim. 
Again and again 
he essays this 
apparently simple 
shot, but each 
time he miscues 
for the simple 
reason that while 
his eyes are on 
the red ball and 
his back is turned 
someone has 
wetted the tip of 
his cue. 


he most dif- 
ficult trick I 
ever saw per- 
formed on the billiard table was one 
which was shown me a year or two ago 
by Alec Taylor. The white ball is placed 
in the jaws of, say, the bottom right-hand 
pocket. The cue ball is placed 6 in. 
further up the table and a little more to 
the left so as to allow room for striking at 
it easily. The red ball is placed another 
8 in. or so further up in a straight line 
with the cue ball. The rest is now laid 
upon the table with one end on the 
cushion, a book being placed so as to 
raise it above the 
level of the balls 
and the other end 
upon another book 
on the table so 
that the stick of 
the rest forms a 
sort of bridge over 
and just in front 
of the red ball. 
The cue ball is 
now struck down- 
wards and _ not 
with “top,” and 
the effect of the 
shot is that the 
cue ball strikes 
the red and jumps 
into the air over 
the rest to run 
back again under 
the rest, making a 
cannon with the 
white ball. 


tt % tte 
‘The accompany- 

ing photo- 
graphs were taken 
by permission of 


Messrs. Cox and 
Yeman at their 
Brompton Road 
rooms. 
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NOT MOTOR HONEYMOON? 


How the advertisement read: ‘‘Advertiser has a small hooded car for hire with competent driver in uniform. Seating accom- 
modation for two, plenty of room for luggage, etc. Puncture difficulty entirely overcome. Special fittings, new and improved. 
brakes and lamps” : 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 
No. XXX.—The Duchess of Portland. 


Our Open Letter. 


EAR DUCHESS,—Nothing  suc- 
ceeds like success, and you are a 
first-rate example of this well- 
worn aphorism, for like several 

of your sister duchesses you began life as 
a simple country girl with neither rank, 
riches, nor any other special advantage. 
But a good fairy had given other magic 
cifts as you owned youth, beauty, and— 
as has since been proved—a strong will 
and a decided spice of originality. By 
the way, it is curious to note that at 
the present time there is a marked 
run on duchesses who are tall, beau- 
tiful, and well beloved, for besides 
yourself their graces of Montrose, 
Marlborough, and Sutherland each 
answers to this description, .and 
several of the order also happen to 
be only daughters, and these include 
again yourself and the Duchesses of 
Newcastle, Roxburghe, and Marl- 
borough. 

Well, we will now go back to the 
days when you were “Miss Winifred 
Dallas-Yorke, only daughter of Mr. 
‘Thomas Dallas-Yorke of Walmsgate 
in Lincolnshire. It is a well-known 
fact that your wooing and winning 
made one of the romances of the 
peerage. The old tale that the 
young duke first met you at a Scots 
railway station seems now rather a 
back number; but there can be no 
doubt that it was a case of love at 
first sight, and that he literally 
came, saw, and conquered, for. here- 
after everything . smiled. Thie 
Duchess of Rutland, then Lady 
Granby, proved a friend in need, 
and in fact played the part of a 
fairy godmother. | An engagement 
soon followed and you received no 
end of costly gifts from your rich 
and devoted fiancé. A story has 
been told of how the duke bought 
a_ priceless sable cloak and _pre- 
sented it before the marriage. But 
your mother, who had simple. tastes, 
intervened, and said that her child. 
was not used either to accept such _ 
lavish presents nor’ to wear’ such — 
splendid attire. And a complete 
set of diamonds, of diamonds and 
sapphires, and of ropes of splendid 
pear's were also included in this wondrous 
wedding corbeille.. The marriage of a 
millionaire duke and a Master of the Horse 
is not a common event, and your bridal 
made a notable: Jandmark in 1889; but 


it took place in Whitsun week, and _per- ; 


haps on that account was atiended by 

few, if any, royalties. 
Praise to the’ pioneer. 

duchess, 


Tor you, dear 
have set the fashion in Medici 


collars and in malmaison carnations, and — 


have also done your ‘level best to further 
the cause. of vegetarianism. First as to the 
collars; these appear on all your evening 
gowns, are made of the richest old Italian 
lace, and are both high and outstanding. 
And they suit you well, and your long— 
perhaps too long—neck gets a frame that 
is highly becoming. Then you have worn 
pale pink malmaison carnations both by 
day and in the evening from the time of 
your marriage downwards. ‘Then as to 
vegetarianism — or food reform as one 
ought to call it—you have no doubt done 
great things in this direction, for you never 
touch wine and seldom if ever eat meat, 
game, or poultry; indeetl, even at a state 
banquet at Windsor you are apt to pass 
all meat dishes and only to partake of fish 
and vegetables. Those of us who know 


. sister, Miss Balfour. 


you well are aware that your everyday 
breakfast consists of a boiled egg, skim 
mill, with often a lettuce or a few mush- 
rooms. And at luncheon you again go in 
for the same spartan fare, varied by cheese, 
butter, biscuits, and macaroni. Then you 
once gave a luncheon at the Eustace Miles 
Restaurant, and among your guests were 
such ‘notable folk as the Duchess. of 
Marlborough, Lady Kenmare, Lady Des- 
borough, Lady Cynthia Graham, Lord 


THE DUCHESS OF PORTLAND 


and his 
And you have the 
courage of your opinions, and attended the 
first meeting of the National Food Reform 
Association. . 

Now I, must say a word as to the 
charms of your manner and appearance. 
You have finely-cut, straight features, are 
slender in the extreme, dark-haired, and 
exceedingly tall. . Like several other 
society women you wear as a rule either 
black or white in the evening with, as 
before mentioned, a high wired Medici 
collar and in the front of the bodice a 
spray of malmaison carnations. Your 
jewels are of fabulous value ; among them 
are some rows of huge single diamonds, 
and you possess among other tiaras a big 
round crown ot diamonds—perhaps too 
massive for perfect taste—in the front of 
which appears the great gem known as the 
Portland diamond, which is said to be 
worth £10,000. 

And now, dear lady, I must say a word 


Revels. Mr. Arthur Balfour, 


_ as to your success at Court and to the 


high esteem in which you are held by 
royalty. Shortly alter your marriage you 
received the great favour of a private 
presentation to Queen Victoria, and in the 
following year she stood sponsor to your 
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first child and only daughter, Lady 
Victoria Cavendish-Bentinck, and not 
only did she act as godmother but she 
actually came herself to the churcli and 
held the much-honoured baby inher 
arms at the time of the christening, 
and King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
have continued the tradition. You were 
elected to act as one of the four 
‘“canopy duchesses” at the time of 
the coronation, and a few years ago 
you held for a while the stately 
office of Mistress of the Robes. As 
it happens you were at Court in 
that capacity during the summer of 
1905. As mostof us know a garden 


the day before the marriage of the 
Crown Prince and ; Princess of 
on the occasion, and when the 
royal procession passed 
the grounds noticed* and admire: 
the graceful dignity with which 
you walked alone in that courtly 
train in your ollicial position as 
Mistress of the Robes. 

But in spite of what may be 
called your “rise in life * «nd your 
riches and brilliant social position 
you have become known for your 
kind heart, simple tastes, and love 
olf the country and open-air amuse- 
ments. You neither shoot nor hunt 
but you are a first-rate swimmer and 
extremely clever at fly- suite and 
you show a special liking lor Lang- 
well Lodge, the duke’s place in 
Caithness, and it is an open secret 
that you like this northern home 
better than the glories of Grosvenor 
Square or the underground mysteries 
of Welbeck Abbey. Indeed, since 
the Liberal Government “has been in 
power and the duke no longer acts 
as Master of the Horse you have 
staved but little in London and 
have spent most of . your time 
yachting and in the north of Scot- 
land. However, this last summer 
you came once more to the fore 
and went so far as to give a dinner 
and a ball in honour of the début ‘of 
Lady Victoria Cayendish-Bentinck, 
which was honoured by the presence 
of the King and Queen. And you give 
some ultra-exclusive house parties at 
Welbeck, where you have, entertained 
many royalties and various members ‘of 
the more sedate set in society. ; 

But now, dear duchess, | must be, as 
ever, a candid friend and give a few of 
my usual criticisms. Would it not be 
better if you were more in London, gave 
more parties, and played your part as a 
great lady ina wider and more effective 
fashion? Even the spending of money— 
if we have it—is a duty which we owe 
to humanity. However, you are good 
and beautilul and have a most gracious 
personality. You care much for the poor 
and aged, and by your wilely influence 
the duke was persuaded to devote his turf 
winnings to the building and endowment 
of almshouses. 

You yourself, except for Ascot, rarely 
attend a race meeting. However, you 
own a Curious collection of diamond hor-es, 
for each time that the duke’s stable was 
victorious he presented you with one 
of these jewelled animals. — ‘1 remain, 
dear duchess, your obedient servant, 
CANDIDA, 


C2 CH 


Kirk 


NEXT WEEK, THE PRINCESS OF PLESS. 


through, 


party was given at Windsor Castle’ 


Sweden, and I who write was present — 
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THE CAMERA IN SOCIETY. 


: 
; 
‘ 
t 


Lallie Charles 
THE LADY TEYNHAM 


Who before her marriage was Miss Mabel Green-Wilkinson, a cousin of Lord Bateman. 


Her marriage to the latter-day descendant of Sir Thomas More 
was one of the smartest weddings of 1895. Lord and Lady Teynham—whose home, Ravensdale House, is one of the most delightful places near Ascot— 


have two sons 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE PLAYHOUSES. 


ERE we are again!” The old 
clown’s note of greeting is as 
applicable as ever, though the 
old clown himself has become 

a somewhat faded figure on the horizon 

of our Christmas entertainments. I venture 

to think, however, that we are on the eve 
of a revival of his humour, for he is far 
more in the spirit of the time than most of 
the other conventions of “‘ pantomime.” 
Ed 
he ote of the ‘Ghustnas season is 
becoming dominated by children. 

No doubt it has been always nominally 
conditioned by them, but in practice this 
has not been the case, for the slut known 
as the pantomime dame, with her jests 
about the lodger and the kitchen, belongs 
to a type of humour quite 


beyond the mind of a 
normally healthy child, 
though she would be 


appreciated by the street 
arab, whose soul, as Mr. 
William Crooks has been 
saying, is that of a cunning 
old man. But the birth 
rate has gone down, and 
in consequence (I do not 
know whether you have 
ever thought of it in this 
way) a great deal more is 
being done for children 
than has probably ever 
been the case in the history 
of the world. 


his has been specially 
marked during the 
last few seasons in the pro- 
duction of beautiful books 
for children. Time was 
when literature intended 
for children belonged to 
what may be called the 
cautionary school, when 
the illustrating of it was 
relegated to the  tenth- 
raters and the format of 
it was little in advance 
of an eighteenth-century 
chap book. Nowadays a 
special form of art has 
been invented by the young 
school, and the older gene- 
ration is not above illus- 
trating children’s books 
without descending to 
come-to-mamma methods. 
# % i 
Jt is precisely this interest 
which is operating in 
the matter of Christmas 
entertainments, for it is 
becoming recognised that 
Christmas-time ought to 
be the one moment in the 
year for exploiting everything that is 
beautiful and forgetting everything that 
is sordid. So it comes about that a man 
of genius like Mr. Barrie has paused in 
his flight after sentiment to produce Peter 
Pan, which while primarily intended for 
children delights all grown-ups exactly as 
did Alice in Wonderland, the pioneer of the 
best in Christmas entertainment. Need 
it be said that Petey Pan will once more 
reign at the Duke of York’s, with Miss 
Pauline Chase in her old part ? 
% te % 
t has been perfectly obvious to the non- 
_ theatrical eye for some years that a 
change was coming over the spirit of 
Christmas entertainment. Its arrival has 
not been sudden, and its progress has been 


full of those compromises which mark our 
national outlook ; but it las been coming. 
The pioneers of the movement started 
well, but some of them lost heart at the 
faiture of the public to appreciate them 
on the scale in which they embraced 
bigger and more vulgar entertainments. 
But bit by bit the average theatre manager 
has come to see that the music-hall 
comedian was of all people in the world 
the least admirable to employ in the 
theatre at Christmas-time because, while 


doubtlessly amusing a large number of - 


hardened grown-ups, he only emphasised 
the disgust of that far bigger public which 
dislikes the theatre and enters it only at 
Christmas-time for the sake of giving the 
children a treat. 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MISS ELLEN TERRY 


Who will make a welcome appearance on the 19th of this month in Mr. Tree's 
production of ‘‘ Pinkie and the Fairies” 


V ith such views I give first place to a 

newcomer in the field in the person 
of Mr. Graham Robertson, the well-known 
artist, who has written Pinkie and the 
Fairies, which Mr. Tree will present. Mr. 
Robertson is already known by his books, 
notably “ Gold, Frankincense, and Myrrh.” 
This is not the first time that an artist has 
been associated with Christmas entertain- 
ment, for Mr. Cameron, son of the famous 
photographer, has appeared in I do not 
know how many revivals of Alice in 
Wonderland. It is extremely interesting to 
find Mr. Tree taking up this line, for it 
means that an artist seriously interested 
in serious drama has taken in hand the 
fascinating problem of Christmas -enter- 
tainment for little playgoers. 
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at His Majesty's Theatre 


“Lhe part of Pinkie will be played by 

Miss Iris Hawkins, who will find a 
fitting playmate in Master Philip Tonge 
as Tommy. The cast is an extremely 
interesting one, including Miss Ellen Terry, 
Miss Stella Campbell, Miss Marie I.6hr as 
Cinderella, Miss Viola Tree as the Sleeping 
Beauty, and Mr. Walter Creighton, the son 
of the late bishop, as the Beast. The 
Queen of the Fairies appears in the pre- 
liminary cast as “fa young lady who 
makes her fi. st appearance on any stage.” 

tt C3 

Another apie entertainment familiar 

to most of us is Little Lord Fauntle- 
voy, with Mr. Will Dennis, the husband 
of the author, as the old earl. Iremember 
the Webling girls in this play, and Miss 
Marion Terry as the mother 
of the little lord when 
played by her niece, Bea- 
trice. Perhaps Fauntleroy 
was too good to be true, 
but the little play is an 
engaging fancy. 


he curious fact is that’ 
these genuine child- 
ren’s entertainments so far 
from militating against the 
regular pantomimes have 
resulted in rivals to Drury 
Lane, which for years was 
the sole home of this 
curious form of entertain- 
ment in Central London. 
This year, as last, panto- 
mime will reign at the 
Adelphi, where Miss Carrie 
Moore, fresh from her 
wedding in Australia, will 
be the principal boy, and 
at the Lyceum, where the 
handsome Miss Dorothy 
Craske resumes the same 
kind of part. 


mr se se 
ie ti a 


ndeed, the strange con- 
vention that a_ girl 
should personate a boy is 
more secure than ever, for 
in every pantomime in the 
country it will be main- 
tained. Thus Miss Ada 
Reeve goes to the Shak- 
spere Theatre, Liverpoool ; 
Miss Sybil Arundale will 
charm Birmingham; Miss 
Violet Lloyd, by far the 
most plausible boy I have 
ever seen, will be at the 
Theatre Royal, Newcastle ; 
Miss Winilred Hare goes to 
Dublin; and the Modern 
Athens, which has always 
had a keen interest in 
letters, will be particularly 
interested in the young lady who calls 
herself Miss Jane Eyre. 
2 % 
obody has yet pictured how great a 
Santa Claus all these Christmas 
entertainments, pantomime in particular, 
are to the community. In addition to 
those “fin front” are those ‘“ behind ’— 
the thousands of people employed on the 
stage. Those of us who have often 
pleaded for the refining of pantomime on 
the lines of Petey Pan and Pinkie have 
sometimes been accused of taking the 
bread out of the mouths of this little army. 
On the contrary, the plea is put forward 
for the increase of audiences and the 
multiplication of performances specially 
suitable for the season. 


Mills 
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“BOYS AND GIRLS, COME OUT TO PLAY.” 


foulsham « Banjiedd Foutsham & Banfield 


MISS CARRIE MOORE—PRINCIPAL BOY MISS VIOLET HALLS—PRINCIPAL BOY 


In this year’s production of ‘‘Cinderella”’ at the Adelphi Theatre In the pantomime at the Grand Theatre, Glasgow 


hassané 


MISS ETHEL NEGRETTI, PRINCIPAL GIRL IN ‘**DICK WHITTINGTON’ AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, BIRMINGHAM 


Pantomimes in London and the provinces will be in full swing once again directly Christmas Day is past. On every side active preparations are being made, and from 

property man to principal boy all are working their hardest to provide the usual theatrical fare seasonable at Christmas. In addition to the names mentioned above it 

may be noted en passant that, among others. Queenie Leighton, Marie George, Wilkie Bard, Aubrey Fitzgerald, and Arthur Conquest are booked to appear at Drury 

Lane; Iris Hoey and George Robey are engaged for the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, and Happy Fanny Fields, Malcolm Scott, and Harry Tate will help to keep the ball 
rolling at the Theatre Royal, Newcastle 
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THE STATELY HOMES OF EN 


A Christmas Idyl im Two Acts. 


I 


HE scene is laid at Ottery Sherringham, 
Buckinghamshire, the beautiful Tudor 
house of the Earl of Sherringham. 

It is Christmas Eve and a mild 
muggy morning. Tor all that asmall 
stack of elm logs burns in the great fireplace 
in “1e hall, flinging upon the floor of black and 
white marble a beautiful glow whichis reflected 
in the dark oak wainscotting. The light falls 
softly into the immense hall through the leaded 
windows that run from the floor to the groined 
ceiling and touches the tattered banners, the 
fading oil paintings of old and forgotten 
Sherringhams, with a tender finger, and throws 
patches of silver upon the suits of dirk armour 
that stand, husk-like, on guard. 

With a small white rabbit in one pocket 
and an infinitesimal 
Pom in the other a 
young man is stand- 
ing under the win- 
dow. He is playing 
© By Jove! IfIcatch 
you bending” with 
immense expression 
on a_ Jew’s_ harp. 
He is dressed in a 
suit of Skye tweed 
cut with a waist 
and  flounces, the 
trousers of which 
are just short enough 
to show five inches 
of white silk socks 
with golden clocks 
and high-heel patent 
shoes. Hisshirt and 
collar are of bright 
yellow silk picked 
out with fine lines 
of blue, and his bow 
tie is of heliotrope 


silk. Not yet 
twenty-two this 
young man _ wears 


an expression of 
supreme fatigue and 
boredom. His head, 
notwithstanding its 
peculiar shape, is 
not altogether re- 
pellent, and 
although his eyes 
are what is called 
boss-eyes they are 
a rather pleasant 
colour. Where his 
complexion is clear 
it is yellow. He 
has no chin and 
stands 5 ft. 2 in. in 
his heels. 

Presently there 
comes into the hall 
a torrent of remark- 
able oaths. This is 
followed by - the 
appearance of a 
quite — extraordi- 
narily tall young 
woman dressed in 
an Ascot frock 
gleaming with a 
heterogeneous mass 
of diamonds. Curl 
upon curl is_ piled 
upon her head and her braway arms are bare 
to theelbow. She wears rings upon her thumbs 
and bracelets above her elbows and immense 
pearl earrings. ~ Although she is angry her 
mouth wears a set smile, and her well-known 
teeth gleam as brightly as usual. This is 
the newly-married Countess of Sherringham, 
recently from the chorus. 

[*¥ S.: Sherry! You rotter! 
Lorp S: What's the row, old girl ? 

Lapy S.: Don’t say, what’s the row. 
It’s vulgar; and I don’t care to be called 
old girl. Why the devil can’t you re- 
member my position? Chuck that Sheeny 
harp and goandcleanup. The whole bang 
crowd'll be on us before we can say knife. 


Lorp S. (peevishly): Crowd? What 
old crowd ? 

Lapy S.: It’s notorious that yours is a 
bad case of water on the brain, but it’s no 
earthly good pretendin’ that you've 
forgot. 

Lorp S. (gently): Forgotten, dearie ? 

Lapy S. (snappily): Forgotten, then. 
I spell better than you do anyway. 

Lorp 5S. (admivingly): And your father 
was described by “The Evening News” 
in one of its happy moments as a gentle- 
man of independent means. Oh _ yes, 
you've got the pull over me in several 
ways. But I forget about the crowd, 
honestly. 


THE COUNTESS OF SHERRINGHAM RECEIVES HER GUESTS 


Lapy S.: Tl read a description of 
the crowd in question that appears this 
morning in “ The World.” P’r’aps that'll 
refresh your soppy memory. 

Lorp S. (kissing the rabbit): Thank 
you, dearie. 

Lapy S. (reading a paragraph which is 
printed on the back of a page containing 
what appear to be groups of men and 
women): “One of the most original and 
interesting of the house parties of the 
festive season will be that presided over 
by Lord and Lady Sherringham at Ottery 
Sherringham, the superb Tudor mansion 
in Buckinghamshire. The party will 
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GLAND 


By Cosmo damilton. 


consist of all the young peers who have 
recently espoused young ladies from one 
or the other of the musical - comedy 
tlleatres, and the peeresses in question, 
together with as many of their parents as 
are available. This unique party is ren- 
dered all the more interesting from the 
fact that, as will be remembered, the hostess 
is herself the latest addition to the weekly 
lengthening list of chorus peeresses, having 
been Miss Bunny Mortimore of The Gay 
Old Bird company, second daughter of 
the Mr. Fred Jones who has made so close 
a study of the workhouse system of this 
country.” : 
Lorp S. (laughing): That’s hot. What? 
- LapyS. (hissing 
like a swan): I'll 


Lyf trouble .. yer not 
ter mike aspara- 
! EAN Wea| grassin’ remarks 


abart my people. 
See? 

LorpS. (shvink- 
ing behind the 


Mii 


| Pom): I say, ’'m 
ial | most — frightlully 
sorry, Bunny. If 


really didn’t 
mean 


Lapy S.: Well 
don’t, that’s all. 
And for goodness 
sake don’t make 
me lose my temper. 
I forget to talk 
like a peeress 
when I do. Now 
do you remem- 
ber about the 
crowd ? 


Lorp S.: Oh 
rather; yes. It’s 
a great idea of 
yours. It'll be 
the time of my 
life. How are 
they coming ? 

Lapy S.: Ah! 
that required a 
bit of stage- 
managin’. [ par- 
ticularly asked 
‘em all to time 
their arrival punc- 
tually at one. 
They'll motor, of 
course. The old 
uns ll have to 
be fetched in 
batches from the 
station. 

Lorp S.: But 
: why? 

Lapy S. (tap- 
ping her toe): Oh 
Sherry! No won- 
der they want to get rid of the House 
of Lords. You're as thick as the soles 
of the police force. Why did I ask 
‘em all to arrive at the same time? So 
that you may imitate Seymour and stand 
with one foot on the stair, and I may do 
really what I pretended to do at the 


i 
| ij 
q 
" 


Aldwych. Is that clear ? 
Lorp S.: Oh quite, quite! 
Lapy S.: Chalk it up! Listen ! 
Lorp S.: A motor! 
Lapy S.: Put your foot on the stair, 
quick. And on the way smooth down the 


feather on the top of your water-logged 
topknot. Run. 
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Lorp S. (running to take up the required 
position) : ai say, Bunny, it’s awfly brainy 
and ail that, but shan’t I look just a wee 
bit idiotic ? 

Lapy S.: You couldn’t if you tried. 
You know ’em all, don’t you ? 

Lorp S.: Oh rather! I was engaged 
to most of the girls for a week or two. 
1 beg your pardon. 

Lapy S.: Oh, don’t mind me. I was 
always one for collectin’ curios. I’ve told 
the footman to announce them fully. 

Lorp S. (with a shudder): Oh! but that 
isn’t done off the stage. 

Lapy S.: Oh bosh! Do you think 
Seymour would have done it if it wasn’t ? 

Foorman (throwing open the door): The 
Earl and Countess of Millwall. 

_ (Followed by a miniature man with no 
forehead and yellow socks enters a 
gvotesquel) y tall, toothful girl swathed 
in furs from Hee to heel, balancing an 
immense 
hat upon a 
bush of 
hair.) 

Eapy M.: 
Hullo, Bunny, 
old dear! Hullo 
Sherry! I say, 
you have got a 
toppin’ old nest 
here. Quite nice. 
You know Spot, 
don’t yah ? 

Lorp M. (div- 
ing forward): 
Har yer, Bunny ? 
Har yer, Sherry ? 

IGN ye See 
Why, Spotty, old 
dear, you’re 
growin’. If you 
don’t watch it 
you'll get a vote 
yet. 

1O-R Ds Me 
(ducking with a 
shriek of mirth) : 
What fools they 
were not to give 
you lines to say 
on the stage. 

FoorMaNn: 
The Earl and 
Countess of 
Wroxham. 

(A pretty girl 
of seventeen 
enters. She 
is Gressed 
to represent 
a Gains- 
borough 
picture and 
walks as 1} 
she were 
suffering 
from severe 
rheumatism. She is followed by a tall, 
slight boy with sloping shoulders, no 
chest, and no chin. He wears evening 
clothes.) 

Lapy S.: Hullo, you two ! 

Lorp S. (admiringly): Very 
Kitty ; absolutely O.T. 

Lavy W. (sel/-consciously) : 
Sherry. 

Lapy S.: Great Scot! look at Hammy 
Ie thinks he’s in France. 

Lorp W. (with a wriggle): Oh, look 
here, I’m frightlully sorry, really. If I'd 
changed I should have missed the motor. 

Lorp S.: Save you changing to-night, 
old man. 

Lorp W.: Yes, I thought of that. 
Oh, I say, Sherry. I haven't seen you 
since you did it. Ts it true that you breed 
elephants here, devote hours a day to 
literary work, and go in for big-game 


saucy, 


Oh, shut it, 


THE LIVELY SCENE 


shooting ? News” said 
sO. ; 

Lorp S. (giggling): Oh, some silly ass 

man came down to interview me, and he 
said all those things because he found me 
nursing a rabbit and reading ‘The 
Winning Post’ and caught sight of 
rook rifle on the window seat. We're 
doocid useful to the papers, ain’t we? 

Lapy W. (looking about patronisingly) : 

Well, this is better than Clarence Man- 
sions, Shaftesbury Avenue, Bunny. What ? 
Lapy S.: Not ’arf, dearee. 
Lapy W.: Rippin’ hall. Same period 
as Oddinino's. Why don’t you fix up a 
Muscat organ to play rag times ? 

Footman: The Earl and Countess of 
Abergele. 

(A curious little creature curiously dressed, 
with a small, vound, baby face and 
large blue eyes, yvuns in, dragging a 
big, loutish, ved-headed, ved-freckled, 


“The Evening 


big-footed boy, vacuous, good-natured, 
hefty, ignorant, but not without a 
certain charm of manner.) 
Aut (heartily): Jelly ! It’s dear old Jelly! 
Lorp A. (imitating G. P. Huntiey): 
Ulloulloullo! We thank you for your 
kindly welcome. Large Bass, please. 
Lapy A. (running from one sister 
countess to another, leaving a peck with 
each): Don’t let him have a drop, Bunny 
darling. He stopped atseven pubs. [He's 
as nearly tanked as makes no difference. 
Lavy S. (merrily): Oh, I adore ‘im 
when he’s full. Let’s fill the swimming 
bath with Bass and make him swim in it. 
Lorp A. (with deep admiration): Bunny, 
you're an inventor. Tell your creatures 
to proceed forthwith and I'll give you an 
exhibition. 
Lorp M.: 
Bill. 


Under the name of Licensing 
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IN THE BILLIARD-ROOM OF OTTERY SHERRINGHAM 
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Lapy A.: Fancy ’aving 
bath on the premises. Jelly, we must 
build one at once. Make a note’ of ‘it, 
will yah? (The But er enters, looks round 
with a shudder, lowers his eyes, and masters 
his emotion.) 

BurT_er : 
lady. 


a swimming 


Luncheon is served, my 


Il. 


ik the billiard-room after dinner Lord and 
Lady Sherringham are still making no 
earnest endeavour to entertain their house 
party. There is the billiard table for those 
who are able to play with one ball at a time, 
and there are two bridge tables at which poker 
is being played. 

The scene is very homely, charming, and 
characteristic. A plumber, the father of. Lady 
Abergele, an excellent hearty person, lately 
on the Board of Guardians for North Ham 
and recently from Wormwood Scrubbs, is 
playing a cheerful game of pool with the hefty 
gentleman who 
opens carriage 
doors outside the 
Hippodrome (the 
father of Lady 
Wroxham), — Mr. 
Fred Jones (Lady 
Sherringham’s 
much - travelled 
father, whose face 
is well known on 
the towpath 
between the Bells 
of Ouseley and 
Henley), and with 
Mr. Orlando Ragg, 
the inimitable 
globe manipulator 
of the music-halls 
(the father of Lady 
Millwall). 

The Ladies 
Sherringham, 
Wroxham, Aber- 
gele, and Millwall 
are playing poker. 
They are dressed, 
from force of habit, 
to represent as 
nearly as possible 
the Gibson girl, 
and ail wear tiaras 
and glittering 
webs of diamonds. 

Sherringham is 
seated on the floor 
feeding his rabbit 
with orchid leaves 
and trying to 
make his sleepy 
Pom jealous. 

Wroxham and 
Millwall are toss- 
ing for 1.0.U.’s 
representing £5 


each. They are 

te very happy. 
\ ‘Gries Fyhes Abergele is 
~\ - lying full stretch 


ona sofa under the 
wall fast asleep. 
There are about 
two dozen bottles 
of Bass, mostly empty, on the floor beneath 
him. 

Herding together, tall, thin, angular, and 
greyhoundish, with eyebrows painfully elev ated, 
stand some of the uncles and aunts of the young 
men, 


ADY Another quid gone. 
Lise W.: Orl right, Bunny. Keep 
carm. I shall spend it on charity. 
Lapy S.: Oh you're funny, vou are. 


Other people can sell trees and old masters 
as well as you y'know, so there’s no need 
to buck. 

Lapy A. (dealing): ’Ave yer blewed 
most of Sherry’s ready then, Bunny ? 

Lapy S.: Well, my dear, in our posi- 
tion one can’t do a lhoneymoon on oom- 


pence, can one? We've tried to be 
economical. We've not paid a_ blessed 
bill, not one. Fearful careless way of 


gettin’ rid of the pieces. Andas to buyin’ 
(Continued on p. xvi) 
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THE DECLINE OF THE CONVERSATIONALIST 
By Horace Wyndham. 


OMEBODY with more assurance 
than knowledge, and who ought 
to have known better, has laid it 
down that “speech is silver and 

silence is golden.’’ Like so many other 
copy-book head lines this is altogether 
wrong. It is also a highly mischievous 
maxim. The German philosopher who 
said, presumably while suffering from 
liver, “words are the coin of fools,” does 
not make out a much better case for him- 
self, At the best he only advances a half 
truth. Certainly a lot of bad words are 
in Circulation, but they are by no means 
the monopoly of fools. However, apart 
from their ethical value, clever people 
equally with silly ones find it necessary 
to employ them. Words fill a felt want. 
Why, then, despise them because they can 
be digested through misuse ? 


AX very frequent complaint among 

those whose memories go back 
to twenty years or so is that there 
are no conyersationalists nowadays. 
The expert view seems to be that 
conyersation went out with the 
crinoline, and that the present 
generation talks too much but 
says too little. “It is all empty, 
meaningless chatter,” declare their 
seniors, “worth neither making nor 
hearing,’ and much more to the same 
effect. Well, this is undoubtedly a 
severe indictment, but one is inclined 
to think that it is by no means un- 
founded. Certainly much of the 
conversation of the average dinner 
party, afternoon call, or reception 
would not strike the least critical 
listener as being above the entirely 
commonplace; for anyone present 
to carry away a happy phrase or a 
piece of acute observation is a rare 
occurrence. 


os a eo 


uch the same is the case what- 

ever the venue of the gather- 
ing—the theatre, restaurant, ball- 
room, or club. At each and all 
people will talk freely, perhaps too 
freely, but they will seldom make a 
remark worth remembering alter- 
wards. Small beer is apparently the 
staple dish on such occasions, and 
of a very poor quality too. Books, 
music, pictures, plays, sport, society, 
airships, and Miss Maud Allan— 
there is no lack of subjects upon 
which to touch—come up in turn for 
discussion, but they seldom yield an 
appreciable dividend so far as brilliancy 
may be concerned. 

gee # ce 

ven the anecdote that sets the table 

in a roar is apt to fall distinctly 
flat when repeated by its temporarily 
enraptured hearers... “We dined at 
the De Robinsons last night,’ they tell 
their friends who were not bidden to the 
same festive board, “and met that clever 
Mr. Sprightly. 
witty.” Then in response to a pressing 
demand they retail a sample of what has 
entertained them and find it received 
with chilling indifference. The trutli is, 
very little of the present-day.dinner-table 
conversation, allegedly humorous or not, 
stands the stern test of being served up a 
second time. It may make a successful 
enough début, but having done so no 
more should be expected of it. Table 
talk of this description is only meant to 
be ephemeral. 


August last. 


War. 


He was so amusing and™ 


Wat the modern hostess dreads beyond 

anything else is the tongue - tied 
guest. He is more inimical to the success 
of a dinner than a bad entrée ; ; accordingly 
black looks are his allotted portion. The 
guest who basks in the smiles of his hostess 
is the “ good talker ’—that is, the one with 
the ready flow of conversation. Its quality 
may be, and probably is, poor enough, but 
its quantity must be beyond reproach. 
Fluency finds lasting favour, but nobody 
has a good word for reticence. The man 
who only opens his mouth to eat is re- 
garded as the spectre at the feast, and he 
may count himself lucky if he gets asked 
again. Sometimes, and with mistaken 
kindness, heroic attempts are made to 
draw such a person out; but they always 
end in failure. The habitually silent 


Rita Martin 


LADY BURRELL 


Who was formerly Miss Porter-Porter, married Sir Merrik Burrell in 
Sir Merrik, who is the 7th baronet, was formerly in the 
1st Royal Dragoons and served with his regiment in the South African 
He has a lovely country home at Knepp Castle near Horsham 


individual would much rather be ignored 
than noticed. To have public attention 
thus directed to him only adds to his dis- 
comfort and makes him retire still further 
into his shell. He is not dumb from 
choice; on the contrary, he would like 
nothing better than to do what is 
obviously expected of him and join in the 
general conversation. The stumbling block 
is In nine cases out of ten merely a feel- 
ing of shyness that utterly refuses to be 
dissipated. Why such people go into 
society at all is a mystery. They would 
be much happier at their own firesides and 
with the domestic cat for sole audience. 
f course, it takes two to make a con- 
versation just as it does to make a 
quarrel. It is a trying experience on 
sitting down to dinner to find one’s right 
and left hand partners unable or unwilling 
to do their proper share and pointedly 
ignoring the different openings offered 
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“to rebuffs. 


them. No.amount of persistence will beat 
down this sort of thing. Accordingly, 
after getting nothing but a series of mono- 
syllabic responses probably limited to yes. 
and no, the wise man relinquishes the 
attempt and devotes himself to his oppo- 
site neighbour. Sometimes he also draws. 
a blank here and then finds it necessary to: 
talk across the table. As a result he gets- 
an undeserved IEE for rudeness. 
Like whats Conedenee! trick men, and 
successful -company-promoters, the 
complete conyersationalist is. born, not 
made. To a natural aptitude in the first: 
instance the expert adds patience, a good 
memory, and an absolute imperviousness. 
Everybody is interested in 
some subject or other, and the good talker 
makes it his business to discover 
what this may be before he has. 
been introduced two minutes. He 
also takes care not to offend his. 
hearers. With reference to this 
matter Sterne made an excellent 
pronouncement when he _ wrote, 
“One of the best rules for con- 
versation is never to say a thing 
which any of the company present 
could reasonably wish had been 
left unsaid.” Still, some people are- 
rather too susceptible; at any rate 
it is on record that there was once: 
a host who called a guest somewhat 
sharply to order because he used the: 
word, ‘“‘blackleg,” when discussing: 
trade unionism with a maiden lady. 


ey * 
ut at 


Otten things being equal the 
ready talker is even more 
welcome than the good talker. 
Indeed, many a grateful hostess: 
~would feel inclined to award such 
a one the D.S.O.—‘ Dinner Service- 
Order.” ‘This is because it is this. 
sort of person who may be depended 
upon to fill up the “awful pause ” 
that wll occur at even the best- 
regulated dinner table. It requires. 
a good deal of courage to do this 
since the remark that breaks the 
growing silence comes at a moment 
when all ears are strained to catch it. 
There are men who will lead forlorn 
hopes without a qualm but yet shirls 
being the first to speak when general 
conversation has suddenly stopped. 
On the other hand, there are people: 
who have gained quite a reputation 
for being brilliant conversationalists- 
just because they never hesitate at 
such a moment. The truth is they are 
ready talkers, not good ones. It is largely 
a knack, and like most knacks can be: 
acquired by practice. Relieved hostesses, 
however, seldom discriminate ; it is enough 
for them aes the situation is eles 
633 
AS a files Ppedple are poor conversation- 
alists because they are not taught to 
be good ones. Until the importance of 
the “subject be properly recognised and 
included in the curriculum of our educa-- 
tional establishments the number of those 
who are unable to express themselves. 
freely and easily in public will increase. 
Perhaps it would be too much to expect 
that both Oxford and Cambridge should 


‘each have its chair of conversation and be 


empowered to award: the degree of M.C. 
or B.C. to masters and bachelors. Yet 
the idea is not too far-fetched. To talk 
well is really just as useful an accomplish- 
ment as are golf and bridge. 
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What asensation would be caused throughout the length and breadth 
of the British Isles if a Jury of such eminent men as the Lord Bishop of 
Norwich; Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, artist and litterateur; Sir 
Gilbert Parker, M.P., statesman and author ; Sir William Bull, M.P., 
famous in the business world and well-known as a solicitor; Sir John 
Hare, one of the greatest actors living; William Sinclair, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon of London; Mr. Marshall Hall, the eminent King’s Counsel; Mr. 
Walter Crane, as famous a lecturer as he is an artist; Mr. Hall Caine, 
the famous novelist; Mr. Max Pemberton, one of the most popular 
novelists of the day; Mr. C. B. Fry, whose name is known. wherever 
athletics are practised ; and Mr. Cyril Maude, one of our finest comedians, 
were empanelled to try a case. 

The newspapers would report it, word for word, while the demeanour 
of the Jury would be scrutinised by the most competent descriptive 
writers, eager to catch every passing phase of expression on their faces as 
a hint of the probable verdict they might give. 

In this picture the gentlemen who constitute the Jury are the distin- 
guished ones whose names have been mentioned above. They have not 
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only tried the case submitted to them but they have actually given their 
verdict on evidence brought before them by their own senses. In this 
way there is no possibility of a miscarriage of Justice as there sometimes 
is in an ordinary verdict in which the evidence is laid before the Jury by 
skilful advocates, trained to make the best of their cause. And the 
verdict, though unanimous, is expressed by each individual so that the 
public may know exactly what he thinks. 

The case which, without unduly pushing the metaphor, they tried, 
was that of SANATOGEN, now universally recognised as the greatest 
food-tonic which science has given to the modern world. The evidence 
on which the verdict was given was the effect of this preparation in 
reinforcing strength after strain, restoring waning vitality, re-creating 
nervous energy , replenishing the jaded system and, generally, stimulating 
and building up the naturat fortes until they were once more as vigorous 
as they ever were, with the result that the health was made as perlect as 
that of which the individual was capable. 

That is the verdict of the twelve gentlemen as a whole. 
viduals, here are their statements :— 


As indi- 


The Verdict. 


Mr. Hatt Caine, the author and dramatist : 
“My experience of Sanatogen has been that as a 


tonic nerve food it has on 
more than one occasion done "| Cavny 
me good.” ALR 
Mr. Marsuarty Hatt, K.C.: 

“T think it only ‘right to say that I have tried 
Sanatogen, and I believe it to be a most excellent 


food.” 
J&sl 


ill-health.” 


Mr. WALTER CRANE, 
decorative art: 


milk, beneficial in its 


Sir Joun Hare, the popular actor: 

“JT have found Sanatogen a most valuable tonic “T 
and stimulant during a period when I had to work 
very hard under conditions of great weakness and 


Vols Vs 


“In recovering from a rather sharp attack of 
influenza, I certainly found Sanatogen, prepared with 


Str Givspert Parker, M.P., the author and traveller: 
have used Sanatogen with extraordinary 
benefit. It isto my mind a true food tonic, feeding 
the nerves, increasing the energy, and giving fresh 


vigour to the cy 

overworked 

body and (-Z EE oe 
the eminent authority on ete = 

Mr. Cyrit Maupg, the eminent comedian: 


“T have found Sanatogen quite wonderful. I often 
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Mr. Max PEMBERTON, the distinguished editor and 
author : 

“TI beg to say that I have been taking your 
Sanatogen since the beginning of the year, and would 
not be without 
it under any cir- 


cumstances what- 
ever.” : cS 
Tue VEN. ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR: 


“Sanatogen appears to be an admirable food for 
invalids and 
those who Whur aes YY tei l. 
suffer from 
indigestion.” 


How, it will be asked, does SANATOGEN produce the remarkable result to 
The answer is very simple. 
so because it is at once a food anda tonic, each of which helps and reinforces the 
Unlike many other preparations, there is no secret in its 
On the contrary, its constituents have always been openly stated. 


which these distinguished men give voice? 


action of the other. 
composition. 


effects.” 


Mr. C. B. Fry, the famous cricketer : 
*« Sanatogen is an excellent tonic food in training, 


Sir Witiiam Butt, M.P.: 


“TI have much pleasure in stating that I consider 
your preparation, Sanatogen, is of decided value. It 
performs that which it promises to do, and I have 
recommended it to several friends.” 


a 


especially valuable in nervous ex- 
haustion, to which men who undergo 
severe training are liable.” 


It does 


ordinary duties of life. 


om take it now during the performance, when I feel 

{( rather done 

© ; Say a oS 
Tue Rr. Rev. THE Lorp Bisuop or Norwicu says: 


“Mrs. Sheepshanks is taking Sanatogen regularly, 
and deriving great benefit from it. 


Lorp Ronatp SuTHERLAND GoweER: 

“T feel it only due to the benefit conferred in my 
general health by Sanatogen to write to inform those 
interested in that wonderful medicine that in a couple 
of months’ time it has cured me of all gouty trouble. 
Sanatogen has done me far more good than all the 
waters of Bath or Harrogate.” 


have obtained from its use in the treatment of diseases depending on poor diges- 
tion and loss of nerve force with their attendant train, of depressing symptoms 
like sleeplessness, loss of memory, 


inability to stand fatigue or to sustain the 


Anyone desirous of learning more about SAN: ATOGEN and of the conditions 


It is made of milk proteid, the principle on which the food value of milk depends, 
and a special form of phosphorus, one of the most important constituents of the 
neryous system. Instead, however, of being merely mixed together, these two 
substances are combined chemically, with the result that their nature is so altered 
as to make them most easily assimilated by the body, giving the necessary 
nourishment to muscle and nerve and improving the quality cf the blood. Over 
7,600 physicians have yoluntarily testified in writing to the excellent results they 


of ill-health for which it is specially appropriate is invited to write for the 
instructive booklet, “The Uses and Merits of Sanatogen,” by Dr. Andrew Wilson, 
which will be sent free to those mentioning this paper, on application to the 
Sanatogen Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, W.C. 


Sanatogen is used in the Royal Family and can be obtained of any chemist, 
in packages from 1/9 to 9/6. 
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HEALTH, WEALTH, AND—BEAUTY. 


Rita Martin 


THE DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER 


One of our prettiest and most popular peeresses. Her mother, Mrs. Cornwallis-West, was a famous beauty in former days, and her sister, the Princess 
of Pless, also possesses the good looks which are the distinguishing marks of the family 
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BY ROYAL 


HOWARDS’ 
(OWN MAKE) 
INDIAN TEAK 
PARQUET 
FLOORINGS. 


THE TATLER 


APPOINTMENT. 


FURNITURE 


and 


INTERIOR 


DECORATIONS. 


HOWARDS’ 


SPECIALITY 


EASY CHAIRS. 


DESIGNS ON APPLICATION. 


HOWARD & SONS, Ltd., Manufacturers, 25, 26, 27, BERNERS ST., W. 


PICTURES OF PARIS AND SOME PARISIANS. 


By Joun N. Rapuart. Containing 45 Illustrations in Line and 
Wash by Frank Reynolds, R.I. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE OF LAZARILLO DE TORMES: His 
Fortunes and Adventures. Translated by Sir CLements 
R. Marknam, K.C.B., D.Sc. | With Illustra i ns by Stephen Baghot 
de la Bere, and a Sketch Map. Price 5s. net. 

THE LIGHT SIDE OF EGYPT. Painted and described 
by Lance Tuackeray, and containing 36 Illustrations in Colour. 
Price tos. net. 

A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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XMAS GIFTS 


A Kodak fulfils all the requirements of the ideal 
Christmas Gift. It is useful ; it is distinctive ; it is 
certain to please ; it has a sustained interest for the recipient, 


Kodak Photography affords an endless round of 
pleasures, and is a pursuit that appeals to young and 
old alike. It is photography simplified. Perfect 
pictures can be made from the outset, even by a 
child, and no dark-room is required at any stage, 


Prices from ES |= 


Complete outfits from 13/= 


The Kodak Book, beautifully 
illustrated post free. 


Obtainable of any Dealer. 


KODAK, LTD., 


57-61, Clerkenwell Road, 
LONDON, E.C. 


96, Bold Street, Liverpool ; 72-74, 

Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; 59, 

Brompton Koad 8 W_ ; 60 Cheap- 

side EC ;115, Oxford Street, 

W.; 171-173, Regent Street, 

W.; «40, Strand, London, 
W.C. 


IMEUS) TAUB. 


Christmases I Have 


O far as I can remember the most 
perilous Christmas Day I ever spent 
was in the wilds of Hungary before 
railways had superseded ~ country 

carts in that country as a means of loco- 
motion. I was staying with an old college 
chum who managed a coal mine in a 
lonely mountainous region known as the 
Banat, which even in these civilised days 
is seldom visited except on business. We 
lived on very humble fare in a rough 
wooden shanty adjoining the pit, and our 
only relaxation consisted of an occasional 
trip to Orsova—the nearest town, situated 
on the river Danube, about fifteen miles 
away. 
te ir +, 
“here were no roads worth mentioning 
and we had to eo on lhorseback— 
no easy matter in midwinter when tlie 
valleys were choked with deep drifts and 
the narrow mountain paths caked with ice. 
A miner had lost his way and life ina 
blizzard only the previous day, but un- 
deterred by this fact my friend (whom I 
will call Smith) and I set out one gloomy 
Christmas morning to ride to Orsova— 
ostensibly in search of amusement—after a 
dull and dreary month at the mines. And 


late in the afternoon, half perished 
with the intense cold, we reached our 
destination. 


Or"ova then consisted of a number of 
unpaved streets fringed by rows of 
squalid houses, four or five more preten- 
tious residences, and a stone quay where 
steamers from Vienna or the Black Sea 
tied up to discharge or take in passengers 
and cargo. The population was meagre 
-—perhaps fortunately so, for I do not think 
I have ever met so many unmitigated 
blackguards in such a restricted area. They 
were of all nationalities (so far as Eastern 
Kurope goes), the bulk of them being 
Hungarians and the remainder Rou- 
manians, Bulgars, and Serbs, ‘The re- 
spectable portion of the community 
consisted of a few Government officials 
and Austrian merchants, amongst them 
the manager of the Danube Steamship 
Company, a portly and jovial bachelor, 
with whom we ate our Christmas dinner 
and who was chiefly responsible for the 
neat experience which followed. 


H err Caspar was, like most Viennese, not 
averse at times to a spree and had on 
this occasion partaken rather freely of the 
generous wines of Hungary. He would 
otherwise scarcely have suggested towards 
midnight an adjournment toa masked ball 
at the White Ship, at that time the only 
inn in the place. Even in Orsova it bore 
an evil reputation as being the resort of 
thieves, smugglers, and equally objection- 
able characters of the fair sex. But the 
Herr would take no denial, and we as 
guests could hardly let him go alone to 
such a place. So reluctantly we donned 
our furs and proceeded across half-a-mile 
of snow and slush to our destination, our 
progress being somewhat impeded by the 
erratic evolutions of our host, who was, to 
put it mildly, rather elevated. 
i Ea ee 
low whitewashed room crowded to 
sullocation, a sickening odour of 
spirits and tobacco mingled with that of 
kerosene lamps glimmering dimly through 
the smoke, a couple of gipsy musicians 
whose squeaking fiddles added to the babel 
caused by rowdy men and _ screaming 
women—such was the scene which greeted 
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MR. HARRY DE WINDT 


us in the ballroom of the White Ship. 
Nobody wore a mask and there was no 
fancy dress, although the ordinary attire 
of some Bulgarian peasants who had 
strolled in by accident would easily have 
passed muster at a Covent Garden ball. 
The rest of the company might have 
walked out of some foul den in the East- 
end of London—pallid, vicious-looking 
men in shabby tweeds, and painted, shrill- 
voiced women in the tawdry finery of the 
common courtesan. -I afterwards learned 
that they were the scum of Bucharest and 
Vienna, driven out of both cities by an 
attentive police, for Orsova, though small 
and remote, is like Port Said on a great 
commercial highway where passengers 
form an alluring bait. 


here was no restraining Caspar, who 
much to my anxiety and annoyance 
insisted upon standing refreshment toa bevy 
of elderly houris who appeared to take a 
keen interest in his well-lined pocket book. 
About this period a smiling but beetle- 
browed ruffian who had also partaken of 
the Herr’s hospitality suddenly disap- 
peared, and I fancy this was the pilot 
fish that eventually brought the sharks 
about us when we left the place an hour 
later, for notwithstanding our entreaties 
Caspar refused to budge until the fiery 
liquor and foetid air had deprived him of 
all will-power. 


te it o 


t was a little before dawn when we 
started homewards, but the sky was 
overcast and the streets in total darkness 
save for the flicker of an occasional oil lamp. 
As we lelt the saloon the fun was still fast 
and furious, but the music and shouting 
soon died away on the frosty air, and we 
struggled along in silence supporting our 
host, who was no light weight, between us. 
A man is seldom apprehensive of sudden 
danger, and on this occasion it came so 
rapidly as to take us completely unawares. 
We were unarmed and only Caspar carried 
a revolver, rendered useless by its owner's 
condition and the tightly-buttoned pelisse 
under which it reposed. 
tt tt tt 
o yell for the police was useless, for 
they were probably carousing at 
home. Like lightning these- thoughts 
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flashed through my mind as I suddenly 
felt my throat seized from behind, while 
Caspar was wrenched away to fall heavily 
upon the snow, and Smith lurched forward 
as if struck, as indeed he had been, by a 
heavy blow on the back of the head. 
Luckily my friend kept his foothold or 
this tale might never have been told, and 
in another instant he had rushed to my 
rescue, freeing me by a quick and crafty 
left-hander delivered full in the face of my 
assailant. ‘Use your fists, Harry,’ he 
walls Hiner are not many of them.” 
a + 
We were aimee under a street lamp, and 
by its feeble rays the speaker (and 
smartest light-weight boxer of his day at 
Cambridge) proceeded to put in such use- 
ful work that one man was quickly felled 
to the earth, where he lay lke a log, 
while another discreetly vanished into the 
night. But three remained and doggedly 
stood their ground, for the prone and 
unconscious Caspar was too valuable a 
prize to abandon without a struggle. I 
had tackled one ruffian, leaving Smith to 
deal with the others, when breathlessly 
turning towards my friend I saw the dull 
glint of steel and heard a sharp cry of 
pain. The knife had done its deadly 
work, and this was the signal for a general 
stampede of the foe, for even in Orsova 
murder is a serious crime. Another in- 
stant and I was kneeling on the snow 
beside the victim vainly endeavouring 
to stanch the blood which was oozing 
freely through his furs. So ended one 
Christmas in Hungary. Smith had a 
harrow escape, so the surgeons said, for 
the wound was just over the heart, and his- 
life was only saved by the merest chance. 
a tt te 
s I write another Cliristmas comes to 
my mind—in the tropical forests of 
Central Borneo. I was then in the service 
of Rajah Brooke, having charge of a small 
out station in that remote state, Sarawak. 
My district had in former days been infested 
by wild Dyak head-hunters who were the 
terror of everyone; but during my time 
the place was peaceful enough, and life 
was dull and monotonous. One day, how- 
ever, an atrocious crime was committed 
which created almost a panic in our 
small community. A young Malay trader 
hitherto known as a quiet, inoffensive lad 
had run amok, and with a kris had slashed 
to death not only his wile but her mother 
and his own child. Jealousy was assigned 
for the motive of the murders, and I fancy 
there was good cause for it. Anyway, I 
despatched my prisoner to be tried by the 
High Court, and he was duly adjudged to 
suffer the extreme penalty. Now Rajah 
Brooke’s out-station officers have manifold 
duties to perform, not the most pleasant 
of which is to see that death sentences are 
properly carried out. On this occasion 
December 25 was the date fixed for the 
execution, and on Christmas Eve I remem- 
ber asking the condemned man whether I 
could do any thing Ion his comfort. 
~hey aon no nage: caminals in Rajah 
Brooke's country, but the victim is 
taken to some secluded spot and seated on 
the edge of a grave which is ready for his 
reception, ‘The executioner uses a sharp 
slender blade, the point of which is care- 
fully placed on the left side of the neck, 
between the latter and the collarbone, and 
plunged suddenly into the heart. And 
this is what happened at dawn the next 
day. That was the saddest Christmas 
Day I have ever spent. 
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The Christmas Gift problem is solved by Johnnie 
Walker. Johnnie Walker has been the Christmas 
standby for more than eighty years. 

You can pay your friend no higher compliment 
than to suggest that his palate is educated to 
the Johnnie Walker standard of Scotch whisky. 


EXPERTS DISAGREE. 


Even experts disagree as to the 
age at which whisky is at its best. 
In Johnnie Walker you have your 
choice of three guaranteed ages:— 
White Label, over six years old; Red 
Label, over ten years old; Black 
Label, over twelve years old. 

More than three-and-a-half million 
gallons of pure malt Scotch whisky 
are perpetually in bond—ageing—as 
a positive safeguard against any im- 
mature Johnnie Walker being put 
on the market. This is the largest 
reserve stock of pure malt Scotch 
whisky held by any one firm, and is 
the bond fide property of 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Ltp., 
Scotcx Wuisky DISTILLERS, 
KILMARNOCK. 
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T was by the merest chance he had 

come across the poster. 

The snow was really the cause. 

It had been piled up so high in 
the narrow gutter by the side of the 
Faubourg St. Honoré that mindful of his 
thin-worn boots he had turned aside one 
evening out of his course up the narrow 
Rue de la Neva, past the gold-domed, 
dark-interiored Greek church, and on to 
the Boulevard Monceau, and it was at the 
corner where the two roads meet that he 
had first seen it in the side window of a 
cabaret. 

“Cordiale Bourgonnet” was scrawled 
across the top in would-be artistic letter- 
ing, and underneath was just a picture of 
a girl in a long black flowing robe cut a 
little open over the smooth white neck, 
with small tawny head proudly poised, 
and on it a Greek ewer held there by two 
bare upraised arms. 

Irom under the hem of the sable 
‘drapery two little sandalled feet, and in 
the background a red sun setting over a 
nodding field of golden corn, and then the 
refrain, “Se trouve dans tous les grands 
cafés.” That was all. 

It was not so much the cunning 
draughtsmanship of the well-poised figure 
as a certain subtle recognition in the 
beautiful face—and it was an ideally 
beautiful face, oval and pale, with a warm 
pallor under the masses of tawny hair— 
half-red evening sky, half-yellow corn, 
with pure, clear eyes that looked straight 


down with a little friendly greeting, an 
indefinable sensation of bon camaraderie 


and childish interest as Pierre Verdange 
gazed up into them. 

In all his narrow, sordid workman's 
life he had never come across a face that 
touched him so. Only a picture of a 
young girl standing ina field of corn—a 
paper poster, a poorly-executed, under- 
paid advertisement of a cheap liqueur. 
‘He told himself all this and even laughed 
a little at his folly, yet night by night as 
he tramped home to his little room beyond 
the Rond Point through thunder, hail, and 
snow his feet would turn aside instinc- 
tively down the narrow Rue de la Neva. 

And often a quaint fancy took him in 
the deserted little street, and with a suspi- 
cious glance around he would gently, 
almost reverently, raise his workman's cap 
and whisper, “Good night, dear child. 
Dors bien.” 

So far he had kept his secret to him- 
self. After all theré was only the old 
bedridden mother to tell, and the fear of 
ridicule, that subtle, deadly barrier be- 
tween the young and the old all the world 
over, stopped him utterly. 

One night as he lay tossing about in 
the stifling August heat a strange dream 
came to him where he lay in his narrow 
wooden bed. 

He thought that his footsteps carried 
him as ever to the silent corner where the 
two roads meet and that he had passed 
his evening greeting to his little po-ter 
girl, when suddenly the sun flared up again 
in a rosy glow over the golden corn, and 
in the far skies the larks were singing 
‘gaily, and she lifted her pitcher from off 
ther head and placed it by her side. And 
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A MODERN IDEALIST 


By Muriel Inline. 


then the most wonderful thing of all 
occurred, for as he held his breath for 
very amazement watching her she stooped 
down slowly towards him, the warm, bare 
arms crept round his neck, and he woke 
with a little inarticulate cry and the touch 
of her soft lips on his own. 

That night as he passed her picture 
he could almost fancy he saw the colour 
rise under the clear, fair skin, and her long 
eyelashes droop shyly over her shining 
eyes as he whispered very gently, ‘“Good 
night, dear child. Dors bien!” 

And slowly the winter came again and 
the cold was cruel; bread rose in price, 
and even chestnuts were dear, and the old 
peasant mother ailed and fretted. So he 
took on extra hours of work for extra pay, 
up early and home late, and no one noticed 
how thin a workman got or how his cough 
would shake him as he stood all day long 
toiling in the whirr of the vast machinery. 

But every night as he trudged slowly 
up the hill to his home in the Avenue des 


Ternes his footsteps quickened inyolun-, 


tarily, and the light came back into his 
tired young eyes as he turned the dark 
corner by the old Greek church and paused 
before the lady of his dreams. 


It was a dreary day in December when 
the shock first came. 

All around lay the snow in dirty heaps 
under a blue-grey pall of fog. 

In the distance hazily gleamed the gas 
jets of the cabaret, and from within came 
the hoarse voices and laughter of men and 
the faint, sickly smell of absinthe and 
vermouth. 

One gas jet hung just over the poster 
in the window—for which he thanked 
God and the landlord nightly as the 
evenings turned in darker and darker—but 
to-night a subtle difference in the colouring 
struck him from afar with a sudden inde- 
finable fear. 

Blue? Surely there never had been 
blue in the foreground, and—white ?7— 
and—— 

His breath came sharply and he drove 
his heel deep down into the snow. 

She was gone—his little poster girl— 
and in her place instead of the simple 
girlish figure was a can-can dancer, a 
creature of tights and paint and bad 
leering eyes, and over the brand-new 
gilded frame the old inscription: “ Cor- 
diale Bourgonnet, se trouve dans. tous les 
grands cafés.” 

It was a desecration, a dastardly de- 
ception. Te shook his fist in the smiling 
face of the half-nude danseuse and swore 
aloud in his deadly disillusion. 

A sense of loneliness too great for 
words came over him and in his weakness 
the tears rose up into his tired eyes. 

And then he turned round slowly out 
into the broad fog-shrouded boulevard. 

So that was denied him, too, his one 
little spot of brightness in this evil world 
of toil and struggle. 

At the corner of the Rond Point des 
Ternes a fit of coughing seized him, and 
he sank down almost unconsciously on 
one of the chairs of an adjoining cafe. 

How long he stayed there numb and 
exhausted he hardly knew until an im- 
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portunate garcon roused him, and 
ashamed at his weakness and with the 
sudden longing for any material comfcrt 
he ordered for himself the unwonted 
luxury of an absinthe. 

Gradually the warm fumes rose to his 
brain as he sipped the cloudy, pale yellow 
stimulant. 

A party of girls and men muffled in 
long cloaks spun past laughing and 
joking merrily. 

He watched them through drowsy, 
half-closed lids turn in under a brightly- 
lighted portico a few doors higher, and 
read the notice above like a man in a 
dream in its flaring gas-illumined letters, 
“Le Bal Wagram. Grande Féte de Nuit.” 

And then the idea riveted his atten- 
tion. Why should he not go and amuse 
himself as other men? What was the 
good of slaving, slaving all the day and 
night, and never a touch of youth or 
gaiety ? 

He got up uncertainly and followed 
with the stream of pleasureseekers 
through the gay inviting portals. He 
tang down his fifty-centime piece de- 
fiantly on the desk and passed on, his 
face flushed, his head swimming, into the 
ballroom. : 

Here all was noise, colour, and the 
throb of dancing feet. 

After the cold outside he felt a little 
dazed and sat down on a tawdry velvet 
lounge beside the long bar, a little dis- 
tance from the swirling crowd. 

Suddenly a flash of yellow caught his 
eyes—a nodding field of corn above the 
line of glass and bottle. 

With a little exclamation he was on 
his feet. There was the poster, his poster, 
hanging triumphantly before him, with 
the sweet light of recognition in the clear 
childlike eyes, and underneath :— 

‘“Cordiale Bourgonnet, se trouve dans 
tous les grands cafés.” 

He stood before it stupidly, drinking it 
in with greedy eyes, when suddenly he 
felt a light touch on his arm, and turned 
round sharply, annoyed at the interruption. 

“Monsieur amuses himself,” said a soft 
voice. 

For a moment he thought his senses 
were leaving him, for there she stood by 
his side in a simple black frock cut open 
at the throat and leaving the white arms 
bare, her pale face flushed with dancing, 
her tawny hair wilder than ever, but the 
old eyes that had fascinated him from the 
beginning shining clear like the stars of 
heaven—his little poster girl. 

‘**Monsieur is fond of posters ?” 

He roused himself with a desperate 
effort. 

“This one,’ he answered shyly. 

She laughed aloud. ‘‘Itis like, n’est-ce 
pas?’ she demanded. ‘I posed forit and 
Léon Leronce painted it a year ago; but 
now there is another—Stephanie was the 
model—a dancing girl in blue.” 

“C’est une infamie!” he ejaculated 
hotly, and she smiled again. 

He was very amusing this shabbily- 
dressed young workman with his thin, 
clever face and simple speech. 

Moved bya sudden impulse she slipped 


a friendly little hand within his arm. 
(Continued on p. x} 
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Patti — Edward Lloyd 
| Melba John Harrison 
y Tetr ‘> EvanWilliams 
Gee a Robert Radford 


7 John Coates 


The Sheraton 
Gramophore 


IN THE HERITAGE _ 
- of most of us there is a love for music. 
Be it for glorious melodies and ex- 
quisite airs created by the great 
‘composers, the singing of the famous 
Opera stars, or the dainty themes and 
catchy tones of the so-called popular 
tunes of the day. A\ll of us have a 
love for one or the other. Who can 
say that they can do without them ? 


THE GRAMOPHONE OF TO-DAY 


(which must not be confused with the past, 
of with other so-called talking machines), 


in bringing to your own home all that is best in music, 
can rightly claim to be the instrument that no music 
~ loyer can do without, 
Think of what it means to have singing in your 
own home such famous artistes as PAT Tl, MELBA, 
_TETRAZZINI, CARUSO, SCOTTI, EDWARD 
~ LLOYD, or JOHN COATES. MARIE HALL, 
_ MISCHA ELMAN and KUBELIK playing, or 
~HARRY LAUDER to bring merriment into ycur 
home circle. ape : 
_ The Gramophone is the greatest of all acquisitions 
for Christmas time. The voices of famous artistes can 
be heard in all their beauty and to perfection. 
The Gramophone is the living voice. < 


MELBA writes: CARUSO writes: Mdme. PATTI waites: 
“T any delighted “Tami “1 aan quite satisticd that 
with my lntest re- th tians should hear 
cords, Your won att. omy. menus of the 
derful Gramophone xreat im: Geamophone, and f think the 
improves year by provement you have made Records ore faithful repro- 
year’s in the fast your.” ductions of my yoice."* 
- You can enjoy music rendered by the band of 
H.M. Coldstream Guards, and dance to the strains 
of many famous orchestras. 

Remember a Gramophone for Christmas means that 
you can command all that is best in the world of entertain- 
ment, not only this Christmas but at any time you desire. 

Be sure and buy a Gramophone and you will then 
wonder how you could haye ever done without it. 


Genuin Gramophone Needles are sold only in 
metal box our Trade Mark Picture ” His 
Master's Voie It is most important that Gramo- 
phone Records should only be played with Genuine 
Gramophone Needles, 
On recetpt of Posteurd wexeill send Catilogues and Lists, also our Brochures 
“Opera at Home” wid“ The Living Voic’.” toxether wrth the Name aid 
Address of the nearest Dealer “nour Goods, 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO., Ltd. © _..-iicpugee opie 
21, City Road, London, E.C. 4) epee perce niet 
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SOUND ARGUMENT. By G. E. Studdy. 


Mr. Isaacs: Vot's der madder? Go avay, go avayl 
Festive One: |} want to know the time, old chappie; you've got my watch 
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A NON-STOP RUN; 


DRAWN BY CHARLES CROMBIE 


OR, FINISHING ON THE POST 
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HE little Princess rode slowly down “T wish I hadn’t come all for the sake entirely blameless for once and that a 
the green glade. of a stupid old hat that blows away.” wandering Cupid safely tucked under 
Every now and then a shaft She gave an impatient sigh; lor how ‘the brim had borne the little three- 


of sunshine piercing the delicate was she to know that the wind was cornered hat aloft on invisible wings, he 


screen of leaves struck 
echoing gleams of bright- 
ness in her golden hair, 
which she wore in two 
long plaits fastened lightly 
with a slender chain of 
pearls and finished by a 
great clasp of uncut eme- 
ralds just where the two 
glossy braids met together 
below her dainty waist. 

Over her white childish 
forehead the disordered 
curls were blown hither 
and thither by the morn- 
ing breeze, and once she 
put up her hand in its 
embroidered leather glove 
and brushed aside a. ten- 
dril that fell across her 
violet eyes. 

“T can’t think where 
it has blown to?” 

She addressed the grey 
charger as he picked his 
way with caution down 
the mossy aisle, and he 
turned his head obediently 
at the sound of the gay 
young yoice. 

“T never saw a hat 
run along so fast.” 

A blue bird swooped 
down with a clear ripp- 
ling note across her path ; 
its long green tail flashed 
in the sunbeam and it 
was gone. 

“T believe that bird 
laughed,” said the Prin- 
cess suddenly. “I hope 
this is not a magic wood,” 
and she crossed herself, 
with a quick glance back- 
ward over her shoulder. 

For she had been well 
brought up. 

The forest grew thicker 
and darker at every step 
of the wise grey horse, 
and the sunshine filtering 
through the heavy boughs 
was almost obscured. 

“T don’t like it at all,” 
said the little Princess at 
last. 


himself but the servant of 
a higher power, luring 
the little feet in their red 
morocco shoes right into 
the dangerous paths of 
love ? 

There was a rustle in 
the undergrowth and a 
flash of copper as a fox 
stole out of its lair to 
gaze at the royal intruder. 

For was she not a 
king’s daughter come from 
a far and northern land 
to wed the prince of that 
very forest where the red 
fox lived ? 

And would it not be a 
fine tale to tell mother 
fox and the cubs at home? 

So he stared up at her 
furtively out of his sharp 
bright eyes, and the little 
Princess clapped her hands 
with delight. 

But this was too much 
for forest nerves, and he 
slunk back with his brush 
laid flat and his wicked 
pointed ears against his 
head and vanished from 
her sight. 

And the loneliness 
seemed heavier than before. 

“T wish [hadn’t run away,” 
said the Princess sadly. 

‘*T know it’s breakfast-time, 
and I believe ’’—a little fright- 
ened look came into the violet eyes— 
“T believe we're lost, Bonnyboy.” 

She pulled her steed up suddenly, 
and slipping down to the ground flung her 
arms round the comfortable grey neck. 
“You understand, don’t you?” she whispered 
with her face pressed against the satiny skin, “I 
don’t want to be married to any prince. I want 

to stay at home with you and the dear white rabbits 
and Dame Sunflower, and—and wear my hair ina 
pigtail and be happy. I’m sure a crown hurts.” 
The grey charger muzzled his pink nose gently against 
the royal purple of her robe, and she ran her little fingers 
through his tangled mane whilst Comfort, the fairy whose 
other name is Human Sympathy, and who lingers where 
hearts are warm, cast his fleecy mantle round the childish 


An outrider in snowy livery showing shoulders. ; : ; 
the way So after a little while she mounted again and witha 
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fine courage turned not back but rode 
forward steadily into the very heart of 
the wood. 

And once she caught a glimpse of the 
blue bird overhead, and anon a pure white 
hare hopped out on to the narrow path 
and looked up with friendly fearlessness 
at her out of his round pink eyes. 

Then turning he started off down the 
glade ahead, an outrider in snowy livery 
showing her the way. 

Forgetting her hunger and loneliness 
the little Princess smiled, for she loved all 
creatures great and small, and despite her 
royal birth she had lived a simple country 
life until this long journey south to wed: 
the prince. 

And shortly they came to where four 
paths met, and there to her 
wonder and delight she saw 
the little three-cornered hat 
with the great crimson plume 
that marked its owner’s rank 
perched upon the bough of a 
chestnut tree above her. 

She rode Bonnyboy up 
to it, and standing in her 
stirrup tried to reach with 
the end of her tasselled whip. 

But in vain. Once she 
actually touched it, but the 
great bough as if in sheer 
mischief swayed up with a 
creaking laugh, and again it 
was out of range. 

And _ as she sat back in 
her saddle, sorely perplexed, 
suddenly all the little leaves 
began to flutter and there 
came a stirring in the trees. 

From a distant bush the 
blue bird, swaying like a 
brillant tropic flower, poured 
forth a stream of melody, 
trill upon trill of joyous song. 

Then the branches parted 
before the little Princess, 
and the woodman stood 
there looking into her face. 

He was tall and slim in 
his green leathern doublet, 
and his clear brown eyes 
were full of thought under 
the well-marked brows, and 
she saw with a touch of 
curiosity that unlike herown 
northern folk his hair was 
black as a raven’s wing. 

He gave one swilt look 
up at the tree above her, and 
before she had_ recovered 
from her surprise he had 
swung himself easily from 
bough to bough and reached 
the little hat with the mock- 
ing crimson feather. 


joy and recognition 


sudden quick little ““Oh!” of wonder and 
as he finished his 
speech. 

“This is the very centre of the royal 
hunting grounds,” he told her. 

She. leaned forward across the gilded 
trappings of Bonnyboy, hugging her 
secret knowledge. 

“T’'ve run away,’ she said confiden- 
tially. “It’s great fun only,’ as a pang 
of hunger seized her, “I’ve had no 
breakfast yet.” 

The quaint confession from one so 
tichly dressed stirred his sense of humour, 
and despite himself he laughed. 

But at the sound the girl drew herself 
erect with a touch of resentment. 


“¥ am the Princess Marigold,” she said 


THE TATLER 


covered with roses was hidden behind a 
knot of clustering oaks. 

The blue bird perched on one of the 
pointed eaves carolled forth a welcome, 
and by the open lattice window that led 
to the lawn below the white hare blinked 
its pink eyes approvingly at the pair. 

The woodman helped the Princess to 
dismount, and leaving Bonnyboy to browse 
on the short, sweet turf he led her into the 
low whitewashed room where on the bare 
table the sight of a cold venison pasty and 
flask of country wine brought the colour 
back to the tired face of his royal visitor. 

“T’'d no idea how hungry I was,” she 
told him gaily as she settled herself on the 
three-legged stool, “ but you must please 
eat too,” as he stood before her de- 
ferentially serving her with 
the simple meal. 

And as he shook his 
head proudly disclaiming the 
honour she laid a little hand 
on his leathern sleeve pro- 
testing. 

At her gentle touch the 
mischievous arrow stirred in 
his wounded heart, and he 
knew that this was the sign 
of “love at last” and no 
passing, heedless fancy. 

“Please,” said the little 
Princess, and she had nearly 
told him how often they 
had fared together in the 
golden land of dreams, but 
he bent his dark head lower 
and his smile was good to 
see. 

“Look in my eyes,” he 
whispered; ‘look well, oh 
king’s daughter, and you 
shall see my palace—my 
palace of power and wealth.” 

And as she gazed into 
their brown deptlis like some 
clear pool of one of her 
northern streams in a strange 
mist of deep content the little 
hut faded away and she was 
in a noble banqueting hall 
hung with gleaming armour, 
at a table heavy with crystal 
and gold, and beside her on 
the high dais was a prince 
in cloth of silver with a 
jewelled circlet bound about 
his brows. 

But his face she could 
not see, strive as she would 
to pierce the enshrouding 
mist, only her heart told her 
with a sudden throb that his 
locks were of raven hue. 

Then as quickly as the 
vision came so it passed, and 


Now, still in silence he the woodman was standing 
stood again by the grey ; 3 ‘ - before her in the whitewashed 
ON 2 “ : . 
charger’s side, and as he Eookaineimy.eyes/and/ will: show: you my kingdom room cutting the venison 
returued the missing property pasty. 


the brown eyes met the long-lashed violet 
ones, and the hidden Cupid lurking under 
the brim shot out swiftly an arrow right 
and left. So the mischief was begun. 

The colour sprang up in her lovely face 
as she stooped and recovered the little hat, 
and “‘ Thank you,” she said simply, and as 
he stood there still gazing with his heart 


in his eyes, ‘I’m afraid I'm lost,” said the 
Princess in all innocence. ‘“ Will you 
please to tell me the road, sir?” For she 


thought this was the most suitable way 
to address a stranger. 

The young man smiled involuntarily. 
“Tm afraid you are a long, long distance 
from anywhere,” he began ; and at the 
sound of his voice time and space rolled 
away and she knew him at once for her 
**dream-fellow,” for her ‘‘ dear-that-was- 
to-be,”’ and she caught her breath witha 


with pride, “and my father is King 
Stanislaw of the Thirty Northern Towns.” 
He bowed low to the ground. 


“Your Highness has but to com- 
mand.” 
His humble manner disarmed her, 


“My poor hut is but a few yards away, 
not meet indeed for a king’s daughter vo. 
a little chill ran through her at the-cold- 
ness of his voice—“ but if your highness 
would deign to accept such “hospitality as 
I can offer——” 

She broke in childishly, wounded by the 
barrier she herself had raised. 

“Please, please, I should love to see 
your house.” 

So taking her horse’s bridle in his 
well-shaped ‘brown hand he led her down 
a mossy path, and they soon came to a 
little clearing in the wood where a lodge 
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And after a little while as the good 
food cheered her she began to tell him 
simply about herself, of her distant much- 
loved home, and her sorrow at leaving it. 

Of the long stately journey South® and 
how she had slipped away at dawn from 
the camp on the frontier where they had 
lain the night to await the prince’s envoy. 

How she had passed the sleeping 
guard, saddled Bonnyboy herself, and 
gone forth for her last free ride weary of 
pomp and ceremony and dismayed at the 
prospect of marriage with the unknown 
prince. 

And as he listened lovingly she gave 
herself up to the sheer delight of his 
company with ever the strange sense of 
bygone meetings in the happy land of 
dreams, and her heart went out to the 


lonely young woodman leading _ his 
: (Continued on page 248) 
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DRAWN BY DUDLEY HARDY 
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THINGS ARE NOT ALWAYS— 


‘Dear Bob,—How’s the office? Went to meet of Lord Topsawyer’s hounds yesterday. Top talked quite a lot to me--eloquent 
Chapneeatee 


“Well, after drawing Pipham Copse we got well away . . . 
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—AS THEY ARE WRITTEN ! 


‘and transferring to my second mount after negotiating a big fence . . . 


‘1 was fairly in it at the finish” 
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“Thanks for your charming letter, 


My love to the best of men, 


What could I have wished for better 
Than an Onoro Self-filling Pen.” 
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WHY THE EXPECTED PRESENTS DIDN’T ARRIVE. 


FATHER CHRISTMAS AFTER HIS SPILL: DEER, DEER! OH FOR A REINDEER! 


A Sketch by Will Owen 


Ter 
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CHRISTMAS SPORTS ABROAD 
Curling and SKating. 


BANDY AT ST. MORITZ MR. E. F. BENSON AT CELERINA 


A game that needs a considerable amount of nerve. The annual matches between St. Moritz and Doing a “forward counter.”’ The author of “ Dodo" is a 
~Davos create great rivalry. Captain Wynyard, the well-known Hampshire cricketer, has been tke well-known English-style skater and has recently written a 
principal organiser of the game at Davos for years past book on the art 


MR. ASSHETON LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH 


A fine skater of the English style at St. Moritz, where the Who is seen standing hand on hip in a very characteristic pose, has curled every season for many 
international style has only recently obtained official recognition years past at Davos, where his son, the Hon. George Bruce, is well known as an all-round sportsman 


MR, BERTRAM SMITH LORD LYVEDEN 


Is ubiquitous, and his 6 ft. 3 in. encased in a large-sized sporting check is The embotliment of bonhoniie, who like Robinson Crusoe has spent a life of * in- 
familiar in the Oberland and is not unknown in the Grisons finite variety,'’ has now settled down to the quieter charms of “the roaring game” 


There is a good deal of natural skating and curling ability in Britain, and consequently a visit to Switzerland serves more as a polish than an introduction 

to’ the sports. Many of the best Anglo-Swiss exponents learned at home. Curling is surely Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s “ain game,” and during the 

hard winter of 1894 many of the best English skaters of the present day served their apprenticeship and first obtained eminence. The conditions of ice, 
however, give the visitor to the Continent opportunities that the old country can never afford 
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Christ 


The Theoretical Christmas. 

VERYBODY knows the traditional 
Christmas—the walk across the 
snow-covered fields to the parish 
church, the subsequent dinner 

with grandpapa, hale at eighty, presiding 
at an immense table, whilst the carols are 
sung outside and Sir Roger de Coverley 
is subsequently danced, presumably to 
assist digestion. 


cd 


The Actual Christmas. 
here is nothing so terrifying to the 
present generation as such awful 
family gatherings, which still take place. 
“In-laws”? who detest each other are 
brought together, and small cousins excite 
one another, which is exactly what their 
mothers want to prevent. The sons and 
daughters of the house vote the whole 
thing “a beastly bore’’ and have to listen 
with more or less hypocritical assump- 
tion of interest to the 5ooth time of 
telling of family chestnuts by 
the hoary-headed relatives who 
annually convene this languid 
assembly and beam on it witli 
maudlin affection. It is per- 
fectly true that everybody can 
choose their friends, but no one 
can select their relatives. 


% 


Progressive Christmas. 
ociety recognises Christmas 
as a splendid institution 
suggestive of “good will to- 
wards men,” which one pretty 
woman declared was uncom- 
monly easy so long as she could 
bear ill will to all women. But 
society decrees that the old order 
change, and the modern Christ- 
mas is far more costly and far 
more genuinely benevolent than 
the old. As a matter of fact 
Christmas traditionally  pre- 
sented an orgy of indigestion 
and a benevolence so inexpen- 
sive that it consistel in a 
vacuous smile of repletion on a 
world which might be Jess well fed, but 
how could that be helped? All that is 
altered for the better. 


Christmas Gifts. 
Giving Christmas presents is now a 
severe tax on moderate incomes. 
Formerly it was children only who received 
these tributes, or near relatives ; now friends 
and even acquaintances provide unex- 
pected and often costly offerings. The King 
and Queen have set an example, widely 
followed, which is remarkably beneficent 
to trade. The Savoy and Carlton hotels 
send patés de foie .gras to their most 
munificent patrons, and for a week before 
Christmas all social life is given over to 
shopping. 
te Ed 
Worn Out. 
ome sweet and generous women get 
quite worn out with fighting to obtain 
desirable objects in crowded shops, others 
find their Christmas correspondence a 
positive burden. One charming spinster 
of my acquaintance never gets to bed much 
before three for a fortnight because she 
writes long Christmas letters to her thirty- 
one best friends and to every relative she 
possesses. Think of what much more 
affectionate recollection and kindly feeling 
this represents than a halfpenny Christmas 
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ecard “‘ With every seasonable wish” 
scribbled on the back. My only regret at 
the comparative demise of the hideous 
card pest is that designing them provided 
a mild addition to the limited income of 
many respectable and hopelessly out-of- 
date gentlewomen. 


One Way. 
well-known diner-out each Christmas 
morning despatches a messenger boy 
to every hostess who has entertained him 
that year. He does not wish his com- 
munication to arrive with the post. It 
consists of a small envelope directed in his 
own handwriting. Inside is his visiting 
card on which he writes, ‘‘ With best wishes 
and kind regards.” 


A Servants’ Jubilee. 
tis absurd to say that society does not 


treat its servants well. The servant 
question is only a trouble with the middle 


THE PENALTY OF FAME 


All the big toy shops in Paris as well as the itinerant toysellers of the 
boulevards are doing a big business in the toy seen above. 
or purports to represent, Wilbur Wright in his aeroplane. 
paterfamilias is buying this toy in large quantities for Christmas gifts 


classes. The larger the retinue the easier, 
of course, the machinery runs. But it is 
obvious that people who entertain a good 
deal must get asked out a good deal, and 
that gives their servants a respite. At 
Christmas servants positively hold carni- 
val. Night after night until the middle 
of January one hears of servants’ parties ; 
they all get their well-deserved Christmas 
boxes, and for them the traditional Christ- 
mas fare must not be varied. They are 
splendidly conservative in this respect. 
Half our ease in life is due to domestic 
attention, and in return it is a social 
tribute—now widely paid—to render this 
season as jolly as possible to those below 
stairs. 
Dodging Christmas. 
‘Lhe great social occupation from two 
days before Christmas is to dodge 
the Christmas we were brought up on. 
The most fashionable thing of all is to 
run over to Paris. Such a trip is delightful, 
and when after an excellent dinner you 
are being thrilled at the Guignol and 
going to supper at Albert’s you realise 
you have thoroughly given the good-bye 
to everything you were brought up to. 
If you feel a gay dog and a gay bird of 
paradise, my lord and my lady, upon my 
word you get a pleasant sense of wicked- 
ness very innocently. 
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ocially : 


It represents, 
The Parisian 


By Sir Home 
Gordon, Bart. 


How it is Kept. 
The really jolly country-house parties 
where all the guests are of an age and 
of the same set are delightful. Others go 
to seaside hotels, where they at least escape 
from home associations of thoroughly 
forced cheerfulness. Every golf link is 
swarming with players at Christmastide 
and one’s car also helps one to dodge a 
good deal that could not otherwise be 
avoided. “I have not forgotten a single 
person. Surely Iam therefore entitled to 
a peaceful Christmas in my own way,” 
said a wealthy young widow last year. 
This year she is a widow no mere, so 
someone else has had his way—with her 
consent. 


Fos 


The Christmas Dinner Nowadays. 
On more fastidious appetites revolt 

against the Gargantuan fare of the 
traditional Christmas dinner. It is amus- 
ing to see how the old menu is diluted for 
modern consumption, not only 
at the big restaurants but in 
private houses. Soup is really 
not of English origin, but to- 
day it is the essential portion 
of the menu. There are one or 
two entrées for those who do 
not like such solid food as the 
roast beef or the turkey, which 
is rendered more delectable by 
cherry sauce and chestnut stufl- 
ing. Brandied butter mollifies 
the plum pudding, whilst the 
mince pies are now illumined 
with lighted brandy. 

Ba a 
The Laureate of the Season. 

fter all the voice of Christ- 

mas is that of Charles 
Dickens, and he is essentially 
middle-class besides being to- 
day a respectable but neglected 
classic so far as society is con- 
cerned. The Christmas he por- 
trayed was one of savage grati- 
fication of thoroughly coarse 
appetite. Whatever his teaching, 
the practice of his characters 
was distinctly anti-temperate. To revolt 
against excess in food or drink is innate 
with the present generation, though gorg- 
ing dowagers are still bulkily prominent. 
Faddists and moderation alike revolt 
against the coarseness appertaining to 
“the time when England really was Eng- 
land.” I am not debating whether this 
implies social degeneration, merely stating 
facts. 


The Children’s Share. 
f course, Christmas is the children’s 
festival, and where there are children 
in a house everything is done to promote 
their pleasure. The little ones grow far 
more blasé and fretful from too many parties 
than are their jaded elders at the close of 
a London season. The whirl of a child’s 
Christmas-time generally renders it tired 
and satiated. Still, where there are no 
children there is only half a Christmas. 
Lots of happy married couples seem prone 
to pack their children off to big country- 
house parties and to be themselves intent 
on getting pleasure out of Christmas by 
forgetting it as muchas possible. — Still the 
real spirit of the season, namely, its wide 
benevolence, is greater than ever, and in 
our go-as-you-please times if this is pre- 
dominant, who shall say .the lesson of 
Christmas is lost even if the traditions are 
not honoured by observance ? 
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No.5205.—Sterling Silver Dessert 
and Flower Stand Vase, Gold 
lined inside, 103 in. high, £4 15s. 


C 


No. 


No. 624.—12 pairs Ivory-handled Dessert 
Knives and Forks in Welbeck Plate. 
Richly engraved blades, various patterns. 
Complete in polished Oak Case, £4 10s. 


No. 1045.—Octagonal 
shape Sugar Dredger. 
r Sterling Silver. 

6 in. hig 

No. 6724.—Best Electro-plated ae ete e.e 
or Nickel Silver Oval Beaded = MY £217 6 
Entree Dish. 8 in. long, £1 Is.; | Welbeck Plate, 15s. 
9 in. long, £1 5s.; 10 in. long, 
£1 10s.; liin. long, £1 17s. 6d.; 


12 in. long, £2 5s 


No. 936.—Solid Silver 
Spirit Bottle. 13s. 6d. : i x 
No. 5276.—Sterling Silyer Flower 

Stand, 9 in. high, £2 10s. 


No, 2180.—Lady’s Fine Solid Leather Motor Dressing 

Case, 124 in. long, 94 in. wide, 4 in. deep, a comple- 

ment of Solid Silvyer-mounted Toilet Bottles and 
Jars, Ivory Brushes, &c., £7 7s. complete. 


Boxes, and Smoker's Presents, etc. 


City Showrooms— 


F3672.—Letter Case with expanding 
Pockets, Card and Stamp Pockets, mounted 
with 4 Sterling Silver Corners. 


5 in. 3 
Real Russia... £1 1 0 £1 3 0 £1 5 0 
», Crocodile £1 3 6 £1 6 6 £1 7 


THE COMPANY’S CATALOGUE 


Christmas Presents 
DIRECT FROM THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS AT FIRST COST. 


No. 625.—Gent’s Keyless Lever 
Watch, Jewelled, Compensated 
balance 18-ct. Gold Hunter or 


in. 63 in. 
a3 1 Demi-Hunter Cases, £11 15s. 


Plated 


6 Sterling Silver ditto, from 35s. 


ISITORS to the Alexander 
Clark Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Showrooms may feel 
absolutely assured of finding 
there whatever they may want 
in the way of Xmas Presents or 
articles for personal use. They 
will not be importuned to buy, 
yet every facility will be accorded 
to view the unparalleled stock of 
articles suitable for Presentation, 
no matter what the occasion may 
be. The very low market price 
of Silver enables the Company to 
make substantial reductions on 
the Catalogue prices of Silver- 
ware. For many years there has 
not been so favourable an oppor- 
tunity as the present for purchas- 
ing articles of this description. 


and 


Solid Silver . 
Tricolour No. !F35283.— 
Table Cigar 

Cutter and Box 


Pencil and 
Cigar Cutter 


combined, Onener, with 
3} in. long, Sterling Silver 
13s. 6d. No. 367.—9-ct. Gold, £5 10s. Scales, 15s. 


(post free) forms the most beautiful and most comprehensive Illustrated Guide ever issued to all kinds of 
Silver and Plated Goods, Cutleryand Table Ware in the Sterling Silver Celebrated Welbeck Plate, Diamonds, Pearls, Gems, Rings, and Jewellery, Timepieces and 
Watches, Bags, Dressing Cases and Leather Travelling Specialities, Toilet Sets, including Hand Mirrors, Brushes, Trays, Scent Bottles, Spirit Stands, Cigar 
Thousands of Articles and Thousands of Illustrations. 
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No. 6170.— Lobster Salad 
Bowl and Servers, Electro 


Mounts, £1 Is. complete. 


No.F3532.-SterlingSilver 

combined Sovereign Case 

lis. ; 
6d. 


9-ct. Gold, £3 8s. 


No. F3516 —Sterling Silver 
Engraved Arabesque, 


A copy will be sent post free on request. 
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No. F3251.—Sterling Silver 
Hat-Pin Stand, 12s. 6d. 


on_ Nickel - Silver 

Richly cut glass Scent 
Bottle, with Chased 
Silver-hinged Top, and 
Silver Lace Cap. Mount 
5 in. by 32 in., £1 10s. 
5fin. by 4in., £1 15s. 


Match-Box, 


No. 6599. — Sterling Silver 
mounted English Cut Glass, 
£2 7s. 6d. 


No. F3586. — Solid Silver 
Concave Flask, fitted with 
Bayonet Action Top. Size 


£1 Is. and £1 5s, 4% ins. by 3f ins., £1 2s. 6d.’ 


No. 1741.—The Company's New Handkerchief and 
Glove Boxes, made of the finest Polished Green or 
Maroon Leather, lined Satin throughout with extra 


stout Solid Silver pierced and chased corners. 
Handkerchief Box, 13s. 6d. Glove Box, fitted with 
Ivory Glove Stretchers, 1Zs. 6d. 


Send to-day and select. 
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A MODERN IDEALIST—continued. 


“Monsieur would join the dance?” she 
suggested. 

“A look of blank distress came into the deep- 
set grey eyes. 

“T cannot, mademoiselle.” 

The frank avowal pleased her. 

“Tant mieux,” she cried, “for now we will 
talk instead,” and was rewarded by the smile 
which transfigured his tired thin face. 

“But not in here,” she said; “we will go to 
the jardin diver.’ She led the way gaily, 
and he followed still as one in a dream out 
of the ballroom and down the narrow passage 
to the glass-covered hall that terminated it. 

Here were broken latticework covered with 
brown and dying ivy, large tubs of artificial 
plants, a wonderful grotto of small shells glued 
on cardboard with the notice above, “Tous les 
soir, escargots frais,’ and myriads of fairy lamps, 
te uwdry and cheap and almost sad in total effect, 
but to young Pierre Verdange a real Aladdin’s 
cave as he found a quiet corner behind a paper 
palm and sat down by his little poster girl. 

She talked as though she had known him 
all her life in her quick, voluble way. 

It was a new quartier to her. Les Batig- 
nolles was where she was born and bred, but 
since “la grande sceur” had died—she crossed 
herself and the big eyes filled with tears—les 
Ternes was healthier for the child, her little 
sister, Marie. 

They lived in a wee flat in the Rue St. Ferdi- 
nand, and she posed for the artists round about. 
It was not often she came to the Bal Wagram 
—only now and again when business was slack 
and she sought for further clients. 

It was her hair she said in her ingenuous 
way. “ They see it, the artists, as I dance, and 
come and ask me to pose.” 

With a quick movement she drew out the 
long tortoiseshell pin that bound it loosely 


together, and it fell in a rippling shower of 
bronze and gold over her slender shoulders. 

There was no vanity in the action; it wasa 
very business pride, the delight in the possession 
of such a thing of value. 

He put his hand out shyly and drew a curl 
into his big palm. It Jay there, twisted like a 
eolden serpent, glittering and crisp yet soft as 
silk. A little silence fell between them, anda 
clock in the distance slowly chimed twelve. 

She rose to her feet with a start and bound 
together the mass of her hair with slim, dexterous 
fingers. “I must go,”.she said; then, with a 
mischievous laugh, ‘“‘ what an evening wasted.” 

His face lengthened distressfully and he began 
stammering his excuses as he walked beside her 
to the door, but she checked them with a bril- 
liant smile. 

“You will see me home ?”’ she said. 

They tramped together arm in arm down 
the noisy avenue, and on and on until they 
came to the little street of the Rue St. Ferdinand. 

A few steps higher she knocked, then turned 
in through a narrow door, past the concierge’s 
room, with a nod of welcome to the fat old 
woman, pulling the string, and up the dingy 
stairs. 

Pierre followed mechanically until they 
reached the upper floor, when she put her key 
into the little door, then paused and hesitated. 

“You will come in?” she said. 

But he stood there a moment longer, gazing 
at her in the heavy silence. 

“Mais. Entrez donc!” she commanded 
with a little touch of impatience as she threw 
back the creaking door. 

Something in her attitude flashed his dream 
back into his troubled brain, and as though in 
answer to his secret thought she leaned forward 
towards him suddenly. He felt her soft bare 
arms steal round his neck, and the next moment 


-success may be seen in Mr. 


he was folding her in his arms and kissing her 
again and again on the full red lips. 

And then in the middle of it all the habit 
of his sober, hard-working life rose up in his 
defence. With a sudden unaccountable revul- 
sion of feeling he pushed her gently from him 
back through the open door. 

Somewhere from behind a gas jet flaring 
noisily sent a gleam of light on the badly- 
polished boards, and in his fervid imagination 
turned it into a swaying field of golden corn. 

And in the foreground stood the slim black- 
draped figure of the girl, two bare arms raised 
above her tawny head.as she smoothed back the 
untidy masses of her hair with little white hands 
that shook. The sudden resolve, the idealistic 
fancy, strengthened itself. As he had found her 
so he would leave her, his little poster girl. 

Without a word he turned and passed heavily 
down the dimly-lighted staircase. 

Outside the snow was falling in soft white 
flakes but the fog had lifted, “and the stars 
shone brightly in the dead blue of the skies. 

The street was empty, and he paused a 
moment uncertainly and gazed up at the 
darkened house. 

A fit of coughing seized him, but he hardly 
noticed it in the “spell. of the cold, wonderful night, 
and his old reverence had returned with four- 
fold power as he lifted his workman’s cap and 
whispered softly :— 


“Good night, dear chalet Dors bien.” 


r Will ‘Owen fee Reoncerca a humorous 
incident in “‘ Why the Expected Present 
Didn’t Arrive.” Father Christmas, keen to be 
up to date, has discarded his reindeer team and 
trusted his fortunes to an airship, with what 
Owen’s drawing 
which is reproduced in our Humorous Supple- 
meut. 
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PIN MONEY 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Send your Old Gold 
Jewellery, False Teeth, 
Diamonds, Silver and 


Sheffield Plate, Platinum, 
and anything in gold or 
silver to ALLEN AND Daws, 
Goldsmiths, 15, London 
Street, Norwich. Cash 
sent per return, or offer 
made. If offer not ac- 
cepted, goods immediately 
returned. 
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Instant relief it, Asthma, 
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to POTTER & CLARKE, 
Artillery Lane, London, E: 


Mention this Paper. 


INSTANT RELIEF 


£ 24. 


HANCOCKS & Co. 


£23 


“‘Who, When, and Where? I don’t quite recollect—”’ 


THE POCKET REMEMBRANCER. 


Edited by G. F. BARWICK, Esq., of the British Museum. 


Over 26,000 References in 700 pages. 


PRICES: Art Cloth, 1/6; Leather, 2/- 


RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
London: EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (Bible Warehouse), LTD. 


Bruton Street, 


London, W. 


NO MORE LOST LUGGAGE. 
PERRY’S 


UNIVERSAL LUGGAGE TAG. 


NO TWO ALIKE. 


Printed and Numbered on Both Sides. 
Approved hy ALL Railway Companies. 


Per packet <3QH. of 6 Labels, 


Of all Stores, Tourist Agents, Bookstalls, Stationers. 
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THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as 

to be born. All pathological conditions, all diseases, and all 
tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of 
physiologic and hygienic law. This is the science of 
health in a nutshell.’-—DENSMORE. 


‘As Health is such a blessing, and the very source of all 
pleasure, it may be worth the pains to discover the region 
where it grows, the springs that feed it, the customs and 
methods by which it is best cultivated and preserved.’ 


Sxeece Eno’s 
ZY Fruit Salt 


IS NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglecét or violation of her laws. 


CAUTION.—Examine the 
capsule, and see that it is marked 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT. Without 
it vou have the sincerest form of flattery 


—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Limited, ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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the Ideal Home Exhibition. 
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HARLES CROMBIE'S hunting pictures, 
which find a place in our humorous 
Coloured Supplement, hit off very 
amusingly the perverted axiom, “ Things 

are not always—-as they are written.” The 
hunting amateur has on many occasions given 
the artist material for his pencil, although 
it is safe to say never with a happier. result— 
at least for the reader—than in the present 
instance. Mr. Crombie’s humorous work has 
for a long time been a feature of Tur Tater. 
He is a most versatile artist and can depict with 
equal merit grave and gay whenever occasion 
may arise. His meétier, however, is depicting the 
humorous side of sport. 


Si Charles Wyndham was once guilty of 
perpetrating a very bad pun. He was 
walking with a friend down the Avenue Road 
from the house in the Finchley Road in which 
lhe then resided towards Regent's Park. 
““T wonder why they call this the Avenue 


Road,” said his companion. “There’s no 
avenue.” 
“Oh, don’t you know?” said Sir Charles, 


assuming an air of surprise. ‘‘ That’s what the 
man who made it said.” 
“What do youmean? What did he say?” 
“He said, ‘Want a new road ’ere? Well, 
‘ave a new road then.’ So they called it the 


‘*Ave-a-new Road.’ See?” 


A certain peer who has brought meanness to 

a fine art when travelling would keep 
railway porters busily attending to the luggage, 
and then purposely defer the much- -deserved tip 
till the starting of the train made its payment 
impossible. 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MISS HATTIE WILLIAMS 


Who is appearing with great success in Mr. Charles 


Frohman’s production of ‘' Fluffy Ruffles” 
York 


Xi 


in New 
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Stories. 


One morning when about to journey up 
north he attempted this trick on a man who 
had been “had” on a previous occasion. 

“ Dear, dear! I am so sorry,” le said as the 
train gave a lurch forward. “I quite forgot to 
get change,’ Be 

ff ‘And: I am rale sorry, too, sir,” said the 
porter. “I quite forgot. about that broon port- 
mantay of yours ; it’s lyin’ on the platform.” 


curate whose name is not unknown 

in the shires is of a painfully nervous 
temperament, and in consequence is constantly 
making awkward remarks—intended as com- 
pliments—to his bishop and others. Having 
distinguished himself in an unusual degree 
during a gathering of clergy to an afternoon tea 
at the bishop’s palace he was taken to task for 
his failings by a senior curate, who was one of 
his companions on the way home. 

“Look here, ——,” said the senior decidedly, 
“vou area fearful donkey. Why cannot you 
keep quiet instead of making your asinine 
remarks? Mind you, lam speaking to you now 
as a brother.” 


The modern fairy story depends a good deal 

for its success on the manner in which it is 
illustrated, and for this reason alone ‘“‘ The 
Princess and the Woodman,’ which finds a 
place in our Coloured Supplement, may be said 
to make an appeal to the juvenile mind with 
more than a reasonable chance of proving 
interesting inasmuch as the story is from the 
able pen of Miss Muriel Hine, whose name as a 
writer of stories for children is known far and 
wide. At this season of the year we feel sure 
our readers will not cavil at the introduction of 
this story for the little ones in our. pages. 
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THE PRINCESS AND THE WOODMAN —cont. 


simple, thoughtful life far from the garish world 
without. 

“So that is how I ran away,” said the little 
Princess with a sigh; for the happy moments 
seemed flying far too fast, and a note of anxiety 
came into her clear voice. 

“Do you think they'll find me here?” s! 
asked. 

And all he answered was :— 

“Do you want them to find you, little 
Princess?” 

And as she shook her head, the gold curls 
rioting round her lovely face, “Took in my 
eyes,” he said again, “and I will show you my 
kingdom—my kingdom of love.” 

So there came to her the second vision. 

She saw herself in the peaceful cottage with 
the roses flowering round the porch, but her 
purple robes were gone and she was clad ina 
simple gown of grey, her dimpled arms bare to 
the elbow, her gold hair, all unjewelled, falling 
about her round young throat, and she was 
cooking the frugal evening meal. 

Bevond, tired with his day’s work, his axe 
across his knees, the woodman in his leathern 
doublet sat and watched her—his brown eyes 
full of love. 

“ Ah,” said the young girl soltly, ‘it is hard 
to be a princess ! ”’ : 

“ Choose,” said the woodman, and his voice 
rang with hope, “choose between thy dreams.” 

And even as he spoke there came the distant 
sound of a horn and anon the thunder of horses’ 
hools. 

“They have found me,” cried the little 
Princess, and the tears stood in her violet eyes; 
but the woodman only smiled, leaning across the 
narrow table holding her gaze. 

“Look in my eyes,” he pleaded, “and 
choose, Princess of my heart, for in thy hands 
shall it remain.” 


i€ 


2” 


And now the cavaleade had swung forward 
to the very door, her gentlemen of the guard, 
her archers and her women; and behind these 
again the prince’s envoy resplendent in silver 
mail with his courtiers and his soldiery and 
his priests, the whole forest breaking into a 
pennons 


quivering mass of lances and and 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S MEMORIAL AT WASHINGTON 


The highest monument in the world is in the city of Wash- 

ington. It was erected in honour of George Washington and is 

555 ft. high, 55 ft. square at the base, and contains 18,000 

blocks of marble 2 ft. thick. In the interior is a lift and fifty 
flights of stairs of eighteen steps each 


tossing plumes, velvet doublets, and the scarlet 
and purple hoods. ‘ 

But the little Princess had eyes for the wood- 
man alone, and the blue bird without was silent 
and the white hare held his breath, but the 
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Cupid stirred in his hiding place, and, “It js 
love,” she whispered, ‘‘ and you.” 

Then he swung her up in his strong young 
arms and kissed her before all the astonished 
throng without. 

And as half ashamed, half triumphant, she 
clung to him, burying her golden head against 
his woodman’s cloak, a great cry went up :— 

“The Princess! the Princess herself !”’ 

Then an angry murmur stirred in the serried 
ranks and her archers pressed forward as a voice 
cried harshly, ‘* Who is the man?” 

And the priests peered from under their hoods 
and crossed themselves and the women’s chatter 
arose. ; 

But the little Princess raised her head, and 
still with her lover’s arms about her she turned 
and faced them proudly with the courage of her 
birth, and a great silence fell. 

“He is my man,” she said in her clear young 
voice. . 

Even as the words passed her lips and she 
saw that great sea of faces, scornful, mocking, 
incredulous, a figure gorgeous in silver mail 
parted the foremost ranks and running quickly 
forward bent his knee before the pair. 

“Long live our prince!” he shouted lustily, 
and the woodman laughed aloud. Then as those 
behind recognised their lord in lis simple 
hunting dress the hubbub grew apace, cheers 
and laughter and the ringing of steel and rustle 
of silken gown as lords and ladies, priests and 
soldiers, pressed forward to greet tle royal 
lovers. 

And only the Princess frowned. 

““You cheated me,” she said, striving in vain 
to keep the gladness from her eyes. 

“ Sweetheart,” his voice was for her ear alone, 
“‘both dreams were true; ‘twas only a fairy test. 
You shall have power and wealth—and love 
beside,” he whispered. 
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obtained (also in fancy shapes and sizes) of all dealers from Is. to 15s- 


Wholesale: R. J. REUTER, 5, 6, & 7, Denman St., Piccadilly Circus, W. 


be sent post free by any chemist of 
Single Bottles can be 
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A SHE is | 
MELODANT > PHRASING LEVER 
| The Wonaerful New SS — rete re ay 
Expression Device ; Performer 


The Angelus Player-Piano is the ORIGINAL Invention, and 
contains master patonts of the greatcct importance, the 
product of three genorations of Inventive Musical Genius, 


The glorious possibilities of the ANGELUS Pian--Player have 

he elo ant been still further enhanced by a recent Petented Invention called the 

MELODANT. Th2 melody is made by its use to predominate over 

the accompaniment, and ezch note in the central or inspired part of the composition given its {ull 

value. It seems hardly credible that so human-like an effect can be obtained, but the independent 
and individual action of the two hands of the pianist are realised. 


9 the marvellous device controlling every variation of tempo, 

The Phrasing Lever enabling the performer to answer perfectly the technical, intellec- 

tual, and emotional demands of the most simpl= or difficult music, 

preserving its marked time and true character, but admitting of rhythmic variations which give 
distinction and impart individuality to the performance. 

The other exclusive devices of the Angelus all combine to render it the pre-eminent Player-Piano, 


notably the MELODY BUTTONS and the DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS 


The ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD Player-Piano <jbines_!! 


e greatest 


features of two world-renowned instruments in one case. The result is unrivalled touch, tone, and 


expression, with the maximum of reliability. 


The ANGELUS PIANO-PLAYER {jis Foye) il shy any 


: : sath 3 or Upright Piano; is ad- 
justed and removed from the Piano in a moment. Beautiful in design and appearance, it conta.ns all 
the exclusive f2atures which have made the Angelus supreme. 


Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue Ne. 42. 


ai JS Herbert Marshall. \§: 
eee) 2e0!@ Angelus Mall Regent House, 233, REGENT 5S? LONDON, W. LAs 


HIGHEST POSSIBLE AWARDS. 


TWO GRANDS PRIX 


For 


Decorations and Furniture 
AT THE 


FRANGO-BRITISH EXHIBITION— 
“THE OLD TUDOR HOUSE.” 


Our T 22 Booklet of Christmas and New Year Gifts 
sent post free on application. 


GILL & REIGATE, 


Antique and Modern Furniture and Decorations, 


73 to $35, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


EHE TALLER 
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ROYA S 


SEE THE ELLIMAN EFA.BOOK. 


| UNIVERSAL ror HUMAN USE 


P. BOOK. 


ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 


Lather well with a good shaving soap, then with your 

“KROPP” Razor go gently over the skin, and you will 

leave a perfectly clear surface. Be sure you use a 

“KROPP,” as no other razor shaves so perfectly and 
keeps in first-class condition all the time. 


DO NOT BE PUT OFF WITH SUBSTITUTES 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 
Black Handle, 5/6. Ivory Handle, 7/6. 
Each Razor in a Case. 


Wholesale: 


OSBORNE, GARRETT & Co., London, W. 
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THE STATELY HO! 


anything that one couldn't owe for, I bought a 
team of dogs—four. 


Lapy W. (with a little curious cry): Four 
doggies. My! Bunny, what's the sort? 
Lapy S.: Can't remember the name, but 


it’s a new sort absolutely. They've got two 
tails and five legs, smooth. hair, henna-coloured, 
and clean-shaved faces. They were bred 
specially for me because I’m not squeamish 
about attracting attention. 

Lapy W. (almost green from envy) : 
you feed ’em on? 

Lapy S.: Well, they don’t want much food. 
Devilled bones mostly. The inventor told me 
to give them plenty of sherry bitters and tell 
them all the latest funny stories. 

Lapy M.: They sound—well, horrid. 

Lapy S.: Why? For dogs they’re queer, 
but that’s the idea. They’re not half so queer 
us some human beings are for human beings. 

Lapy M.: Well, thank goodness I can attract 
quite sufficient attention on my own without 
going in for freak pets. 

Lapy A.: Are we playin’ poker or aren't 
we? Reelly you countesses talk a donkey’s 
hind leg off. (The game continues.) 

FRED JONEs (to the plumber, Jor RreyNotps): 
Fine shot, matey. On it all the way. You're 
a dark ’orse. 

Jor Rrynotps (modestly): When I was a 
guardian darn North ’Am I uster play six hours 
per dy. Me and the other guardians allays 
plyed for ’arf the pore rite each quarter. I 
usually won it. 

Frep Jones: Ah! I remember. 
in the evidence. Norty boy! 

Aur Brown (the Hippodrome man): Yuss, 
but ‘ow is it yer didn’t git art o’ practice while 
you was enjyin’ yer little ’oliday in the North 
Kensin’ton /Otel ? 

Jor Rreynotps: ‘Ow? I kep’ my ’and in by 
lyin’ and dreamin’ of the gime. ’Ere, Jones, 


What do 


It came art 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


PREVENTS the Hair from falling off. 
RESTORES Grey or White Hair to its 
ORIGINAL COLOUR. 

Is NOT A DYE. 

Of all Chemists and Hairdressers, 
-Price 3s. Gd. per Large Bottle. 


Prepared only by the ANoLo-Amenican Drua Co,, Lt 
88, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. DE 


CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & CO. 


Bankers and Dealers in Government, Municipal, Land Bank, and other Bonds or 
Debentures issued by responsible Public Bodies on the Continent. 


Best-known Experts and largest Dealers in this form of security in the World. 


the only matured 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL WINE MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE § 


what's all this in the evenin’ piper abart you 
withdrawin’ from the by-election? Thouglit 
you wanted to git into the Ouse as a Labour 
member ? 

Frep Jones: So I did when none of the 
workarses would tike me in no more. Must 
live. But now I’m one of ther hupper ten I 


MRS. L. T. MEADE, THE WELL-KNOWN NOVELIST 


Whose name is familiar to a large circle of readers young 
and old as a writer of many charming stories 


can’t lower meself by bein’ a member of Parlia- 
ment, can 1? I arsts yer. 

Ortanno Race (who has been balancing a 
billiard cue on the top of each ear): Not likely. 
I'm leavin’ the ’alls fer ther sime reason. 

Atr Brown: What cher goin’ to do, ole 
man? 


‘FinestOld Dry® 


Gin: 


Established 170 Years 


GRAND PRIX AWARD FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION 


(Established 1888.) 


Hold large Stocks, and can deliver by return of post. 
Lend Money on approved Continental Securities. 

No connection with any other firm. 

Bankers’ References in all transactions of importance. 


Cotton (plain), 
4/-= pair. 

‘| Cotton (check), 
4/= pair. 

Silk (plain), 
2/= pair. 


FOR THE 
PATENT 
RUBBER 
BUTTON. 


P 


THE ACME OF 
COMFORT. 


THE HEIGHT OF: 
PERFECTION. 


J. DREW & SON, Hosiers, 
1, Royal Hotel Buildings; 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


Reg. Tel. Address : ‘*‘CUNRUSSELL, PARIS.” 


MOTOR SPIRIT 


@ THE PETROL THAT SUITS 


BUT WON’T “SOOT.” 


Admitted by the leading Motorists to be the LIGHTEST, 
the PUREST, the MOST POWERFUL, and MOST 
ECONOMICAL SPIRIT on the BRITISH MARKET. 
Obtainable at all Garages, Stores, Ironmon- 
gers, &c.,all over England, Scotland & Ireland. 
Write for Particulars and Nearest Depot. 
PETROLES DES GROSNYI (RUSSIE), 
101, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Contractors to 
H.M. War Office. 
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{ES OF ENGLAND-—continued. 


Race: I’m goin’ ter git Millwall to push 
‘Aldane inter givin’ me a sleeping majority in 
the Territorials without pay with the right to 
wear the clothes. Then 1 shall join one of the 
best military clubs and pass me time in a 
soldierly wy readin’ the pipers. 

Ar Brown: Very nice, major, but who'll 
supply yer pocket money ? 

RacG: Me daughter's goin’ ter sell the Mill- 
wall collection of Dutch pictures and settle the 
money on me. I unny ‘ow things turn out ! 

Brown: ‘Ow? 

Race: Well, as a celebrated globe minipu- 
lator who ‘as bin the prime pet of the public 
fer twenty year I was naturally all agin my gal 
a-lowerin’ ‘erself by goin’ into the chorus. | 
was ‘opin’ as ‘ow she’d keep the beoks in a 
railway ’otel or foller some sich ladylike perfes- 
sion. It was a blow ter me when she was took 
on at the Gaiety. 

Brown: Ah! the wys ay Providence is 
mighty strange. My gal started in tights at the 
Coronet, now she owns a coronet who’s never 
sober. 

Jor Reynotps: ‘Ow do you git on wif yer 
son-in-law’s people, Jones ? 

Jones: Oh, all right, mate. Tact, y’know, 
an’ a bit of breeze. ‘They're ‘arf dead, y'know, 
these inbred weedy tykes. They find us live 
people a bit of a shock at first, but they'll settle 
darn, It’s got ter be. You manage yours easy 
enough, I suppose ? 

Jor Reynotps: Well, I've ’ad ter be a bit 
supercilious wif ‘em up to nar in case I touched 
me ‘at to em from force of ’abit. But it'll wear 
off in time. The boy’s mother tacked every 
time she spotted me at first, but I soon put that 
on all fours. 

Jones: ‘Ow? 

Jor Rerynotps: Well, I looked ‘er up in 
the book and found that ’er grandfather was 


foreman to my grandfather in the contractin’ 
(Continued on p. xviii) 


NHITENS. PRESERVE? 
“BEauTiFies T HEN 
UNEQUALLEP | 


OF SToRES & CHEMISTS 


Sole Address since 1890: 10 & 12, PLAGE DE LA BOURSE, PARIS. 


OARS 
Sold everywhere, 1/13 per bax. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M.THE KING 
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* A thoughtful and useful gift” 
well repays the care bestowed on choice. 
useful” choice. 


Now, the * 


“Swan ” 


become a constant companion. 


THE SWAN PEN 


Size 1, ““ Swan"’ Pen, with Chased top and ‘‘Swan"’ Pocket Clip. rolled gold, 16/6 ; silver, I6/-. 


Size 3, “* Swan’’ Pen, with 18-ct. Rolled Gold Plain or Chased wide centre Engraving band, 2I/- 


Presentation size 1‘ Swan.'’ Barrel covered, Engine turned. Silver, 22/6; 


Size 1 “‘ Swan.” Filigree design. Silver, 32/-; 18-ct. rolled aod: 37/6 


14-ct. aentl Bald: 1350/- ; 


18-c1 ct. roiled gold. 45/-; 


Size 1 “Swan.” Hammer! Silver, 42/-: 1 


Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 
WRITE FOR 


XMAS BOOKLET 


Post Free. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 


is the greatest compliment a Donor can receive, and it 
is truly a “ 
It needs no explaining, because it is the best Fountain Pen, which wi'l 
last for years, be always ready, give no trouble, is easy to carry, and because it will 


18-ct. rolled gold, 25/- 


18-ct. solid gold, I50/- 


10/6 up to £20, post free. 


79 & 80, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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93, Cheapside, E.C. 95a, Regent St., W, 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester, 

10, Rue Neuve, Brussels. 

Brentano’s, 37, Avenue de l’Opera, Paris. 
And at New York and Chicago, 


GANESH PREPARATIONS ~. 


Ver WOMEN can look 
attractive, every type 
can in its own way be 

Avs Mother Nature 
gives to all beauty at birth. 
There are foolish people 
who object to a woman 
making herself sweet to 
look upon. They call it 
waste of time, caused by 
pure vanity or desire for 
admiration. They, per- 
chance, admire big boots, 
short skirts, rough hair, 
golf caps, rough skins, 
red eyes, and the ungrace- 
ful, mannish stride of the 
woman who does not care. 
Some of the same type of 
women may alsa dislike a pretty, graceful room, a well-kept 
garden, the thousand and one beautiful things in life, jewels, 
laces, silks, all the etceteras of a beautiful womanly woman. 
Women owe what power they have to being women. The 
low, gentle voice, the graceful walk, the white soft skin, the 
well-brushed and burnished hair, and manicured hands, the 
erect figure, rounded contours, bright eyes, and kind, gentle 
expression. We must use science and the intelligence given to 
us to improve ourselves, and arrest decay and aid Nature. 


m5, 

After twenty-five, each day we live, we fade a little, so slightly at 
first that we notice nothing, but as time goes on the muscles 
relax more quickly. Let us therefore make up for this waste by 
the Ganesh Strapping Muscle Treatment with the 
Ganesh uninterrupted Current Battery, and by feeding the tissue 
with the Ganesh Muscle Oil (30s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 5s. 6d.), 
the Ganesh Cream (ios. 6d., 6s. 6d.), and Diable Tonic 
(21s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 7s.6d.); let us exercise our bodies, necks, and 
shoulders with the Ganesh Physical and Breathing 
Exercises, sent post free for 7s. 6d., and we will banish 
colds and gain an easy graceful carriage, and even improve our 
height; we shall see no more salt-cellars, so horrid and 
humiliating to women who wear low dresses. 

Much can be done for the muscles of the face, just in the 
same way as we brace the muscles in our bodies; but it 
takes time and constant attention. The preparations must be 
of the best and safest, but if breathing exercises and muscle 
treatments are done systematically the result is a constant 
youthful appearance. The wonderful Ganesh Eastern 
Oil, which seems to enter and give fresh life to the skin, 
taking away lines and hollows; the Diable Tonic, which 
whitens, cleanses, strengthens, ‘and tones the skin, and is an 
excellent wash for the eyes, removing the tired, puffy appear- 
ance; the Eastern Cream, made up to suit all skins; all 
the Ganesh Preparations, some of them brought from the 
far parts of the earth, are for.us women, and once tried we 
hear everywhere the same thing, that they are splendid,and do 
even more than they have been advertised to do. Then the 


ADAM S’S 
Furnilure Polish 
Per | 
2/= pair. 
Post, 2/2. 


, 8, New Bond Street, London; 


Rue Cambon, Paris; & New York. 


care of the eyes, how important this is. Particles of dust, 
containing horrible matter, get blown about, often into the eyes. 
The Ganesh Strengthening Drops (3s. 6d.), dropped 
into them night and morning, will clean and strengthen them, 
very often preventing them from becoming sore. The 
Marvelle Urops (5s. 6d.) are for inflamed and red eyes, 
The Patent Ganesh Chin Strap (25s. 6d. and 21s. 6d.) 
not only holds the muscles of the face in their natural position 
during the long hours of sleep, thus curing or preventing a 
double chin, but also forces the wearer to breathe through the 
nose and thus avoid taking the cold air and impurities on to 
the lungs. The Patent Ganesh Forehead Strap 
(25s. 6d.) is filled with powdered herbs most healing and bene- 
ficial, and cures the lines at the corners of the eyes, and the 
deep furrows on the brow and forehead. 

Antiseptic Electrolysis for the removal of Super- 
fluous Hair, has been brought to great perfection at Mrs. 
Adair’s. All her assistants have been trained by herself, and 
have to pass a severe test before they are allowed to attenda 
client. Moles, Warts, Broken Veins, &c., are also removed, 
no mark or scar being I2ft; sterilization as in hospitals. The 
“Dara” Treatment for the Removal of Super-~ 
fluous Hair can be used by Ladies at home, box 21s. 6d. 
Everything that helps to aid Nature can be found at Mrs. 
Adair’s Establishments. Her Book on “ How to Restore and 
Retain the Beauty of Face and Form” is a revelation in itself, 
and a clear guide to all who wish to treat themselves at 
home. 


The “HOLDERNESS HUNT GLOVE.” 


The only safe knitted Glove for driving—Does net slip. 
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THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND -continued. 


LorpS.: Rather. I’m going to introduce 
new dress clothes. Green with blue facings, 
Hot, eh ? “ 

DowacGer Lapy S.: Very. And shall you 
do nothing for your country ? i 

Lorn S. (after serious thought): Yes, I shall 
tame rabbits. 

Dowacrer Lapy S.: I see. (She smiles, 
vises, wipes away a tear, avoids the noisy 
billiard-players, and touches Lord Epwarp 
LEAUMAURICE on the avm.) 

Lorp [Epwarp (who has been staring with 
yellow eyes at RED Jones): Ah! 

Dowacrer Lapy S. (in a voice tremb- 
ling with emotion): You and Archie were 
friends. 

Lorp Epwarp: Until the end. 

Dowacer Lapy S.: You know that we, 
my husband and I, led exemplary lives with 
moments of relaxation. 

Lorp Epwarp: Well? 

‘Dowacer Lapy S.: Why, then, should 
Providence punish us by making our son 
a vegetable marrow ? 

Lorp Epwarp (shrugs his shoulders) : 
Impossible to say. It also happens in the 
racing stable. 

Dowacer Lapy S.: Oh—oh! It’s appal- 
ling—it’s appalling ! 

Lorp Epwarp: It /s appalling. 

Dowacer Lapy S.: And look at the 
woman, his wife. 

Lorp Epwarp: I have often looked at 
her from the front. If you and I could he 
here, my dear Eleanor, a hundred years 
hence we should see the Sherringham of that 
time a fine healthy fellow, doing well by the 
country and his name. That is our only 
comfort. History repeats itself. Only 300 
years ago an ancestress of mine was a bed- 


line. He nicked all the old man’s trade when 
’e set up on ’is own, made a big packet, went 
into Parliament as a Conservative, and made 
‘isself so rotten unpleasant that they was glad 
to shunt ‘im into the other ‘Ouse. Ma ’ad 
forgot all abart the carts wif ’er grandfather's 
nime on ‘em till | reminded ’er. Nar she’s 
velvet. 

Jones (seeing Footman): Yes, I think so. 
Port in a tumbler is mine. Aboye the pretty. 
Well, it’s very nice to ’ave a talk but let’s 
start another gime, mates. (The do so.) 

DowacGeEr Lapy S. (going quietly over to 
her son, who is still feeding the rabbit): Well, 
dear? 

Lorp S.: Well, mother ? 

DowaGer Lapy S.: And so your honey- 
moon is over. 

Lorp S.: Over and done with. 

Dowacer Lapy S.: And you are just as 
much in love with Bunny as ever? 

Lorp S.: I haven't thought about it, 
mother, but I suppose I am. 

DowaceER Lapy S. (hopefully): Don’t tell 
me that you don’t get on happily together. 

Lorp S.: I shan’t, because we do. She 
shouts and I do it. Saves a lot of trouble. 
Isn’t she a darling ? 

Dowacer Lapy S.: Well, I hardly know 
her yet. 

Lorp S.: I mean the rabbit. She's 
almost as expensive to feed as Bunny herself. 

Dowacer Lapy S.: They are both 
bunnies. 

Lorp S.: Small world, isn’t it? 

DowacGer Lapy S.: And now that you 
are home again, what will you do with your 
life ? 

Lorp S.: Lunch at Oddinino’s every day 
when we're in town. 


DowaGeEr Lapy S. (gently): Shall you not MISS VIOLET LLOYD maker in a low drinking house. She revived 

ortio al ious Baiace. i ‘ g i : 

devote some pc Leto of it to some serious wil is to Alay the part of Alsdalat Ink the Pantomime at the the rz ce Let us look out a good train for 
endeavour, dear: Theatre Royal, Newcastle to-morrow. 


EGYPTIAN STATE RAILWAYS. 


THE CHEAPEST, QUIGKEST & MOST COMFORTABLE ROUTE THROUGH EGYPT 


Dining and Sleeping Cars. 


Express Corridor Trains. 


ONE OF THE LUXURIOUSLY-EQUIPPED TRAINS TO UPPER EGYPT. 


PORT SAID to CAIRO CAIRO to LUXOR 
in 44 hours. 


emenngichota Bee A GUIDE BOOK— OR NSIOE LURE. 
-U} HEON A? NIN e 7 2 d 
C Egypt and How to See it.” Sleep sil Gav Supplament 2110s, 64 


ALEXANDRIA to CAIRO 


Bette ‘Illustrated from WATER COLOURS by Mr. A. 0. LAMPLOUGH, containing all LUXOR to ASSOUAN 

18t Class Pare! 1s information for he SII SEASON Bribe Zien OE by the Ballantyne gud ce eres in Sh Hours: 

st Class Fare, 18s. : aerate ctalls@Book: , &c., &c, st Class Fare, 18s. 3d. 
LUNCHEON AND DINING CARS. Riera Wie seman neve ull Rare tee one LUNCHEON CAR. 


For all information apply to the PUBLICITY SECTION, EGYPTIAN STATE RAILWAYS, CAIRO. 


September 1908. 


Cairo, 
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Weary Willie (as bugle sounds): That’s lights out. Them pore fellers is shut in fer the night 
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EVE IN BARRACKS. By Will Owen. 


Weary Willie (as bugle sounds): That’s lights out. Them pore fellers is shut in fer the night 


